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‘THE ENEMY WITHIN OUR GATES 


Ignorance of our past history, lack of high ideals, 
and unbridled criticism of our government, and 
the belief that liberty means license, may lead to 
far-reaching and serious evils. 


To keep these Bolshevistic ideas from taking root in 
the minds of young people it is necessary to implant 
an intelligent and enduring patriotism, and for this, 
the right kind of instruction in history is necessary. 











Pupils Who Study 


Hart’s School History of the United States 


learn to respect and to believe in the ideals for which this great 
republic stands. From beginning to end the book is filled with 
the spirit of loyalty and patriotism. By making the history 


of our country interesting and 


impressive it does more, much 


more than teach facts. It guides and trains young Americans 


to be the right kind of citizens. 





For upper grammar grades and junior high schools 


It is by Professor Hart’s judicious selection 
of details, his skillful use of pertinent anec- 
dotes, illuminating extracts from letters, 
journals, and other documents that he kindles 
the imagination and impresses the memory of 
his young students. Throughout he em- 
phasizes especially the social and economic 
development of the nation. 


The various sections of the country are 
treated as units and their differences pointed 
out. 

The treatment of wars does not merely deal 
with the causes and results but shows how 
the problems of raising armies and carrying 
on the struggles have been solved and what 
the effects were on the life of the community. 
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| STR O NG PO INTS rae, | | an Epoch Making Textbook | 
| 


sd FUNDAMENTALS OF | 
GH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
Our United States-A History | 

By WiiuiAMm B. GuiITrEeaU Department of Education 


By 
Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio | 
JOHN ROSCOE CLARK 





. : . | Department of Mathematics { 
Many events in the history of our foreign | | epartment. of Mathematics i 
relations, which have hitherto been dis- | ee ae ar — ‘ 
. ike te lis book is a sharp and fearless departure from 
r ) a- | 4 ° . 
torted, have been stripped free from _ | conventional practices and requirements. 
tional prejudice and are here restated in | : : 
| Ii answers the call of progressive, courageous 


their true light. teachers who hold more sacred the modern needs 
of their students than the requirements of the tra- 


The progress of industrial development and | ditional curriculum. 

its effect on political and social growth ; 

are fully empnasized | It is not an experiment. — A great number of lead- 

< J sais | ing mathematics teachers have tried out the work 
and made valuable contributions in the light of ac- 
| tual usage. 


The World War is treated comprehensively 


—from the causes which involved us in ia j : : 
tl -onflict to the deliberations of the | Therefore, the publishers offer this textbook with ] 
S - “ol tess : 
es vinreae . —awe * | full assurance that through its elimination of use- 
Peace Conference. | less material the vitality of the new content - 
. 4 : | and its psychological organization and exposition, | 
The narrative will appeal to children, | it will contribute largely to the solution of the : 
for it presents the history of our coun- | problem of the ninth grade of the mathematics 
try as a continuous story full of life, | course. 
adventure, and achievement. | Cloth. xvit368 pages. Price $1.60 


694 Pages. Illustrated 
Also published in a two-volume edition. 
For seventh and eighth grades. 
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“If in order to speak we had to wait until perfection is reached, the world 


would be very silent.” 


DUBRULE’S 
Le Francais pour Tous 





embodies the principles of the direct method in a modified form. The author 


believes that to learn a language one must speak inthat language. Henceno , 


English is given in the text. 


Each lesson is based upon a picture of some scene familiar in daily life, and 


each day’s work is skillfully built around that central idea. French songs 
lend interest and variety to the work. 
i 


For the first year of the high school or the last years of the junior high 


school. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place 
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NEW OCCASIONS AND NEW DUTIES 


BY WILL C. WOOD 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, California 


[Excerpts from Official Address.] 


A mighty and hopeful change has come over 
the world during the last year. Less than a year 
ago we beheld a world staggering under  tre- 
mendous burdens of war, faint from loss of 
blood, famished because of the paralysis of in- 
dustry, listening with tremulous awe to learn 
whetner the heart of civilization was still throb- 
bing with life. 

‘ne war weary peoples have emerged from 
the dark valley of destruction, and have entered 
upon the paths of peace. The greatest task of 
our generation is to lighten the load, heal the 
wounds, help the starving peoples to return to 
normal production, reconstruct the shattered in- 
stitutions in which human society lives and 
moves and has its being, and restore the soul of 
a pessimistic world. No treaty of peace, no 
league of nations, helpful as it may be—nothing 
that is purely political can, of itself, solve the 
great problems of our time. All must depend 
upon the morale and poise of soul of the common 
people of the world. 

Never in the history of the world has there 
Leen such need for men who know what to do 
and how to do it. Intelligent, trained workers 
are needed first of all because war debts and the 
interest thereon have added to the burdens which 
each man, woman and child must bear. The 
fund for interest and redemption of the war debt 
of our country amounts to more than $100 a 
year for each economically productive inhabitant 
of America. In France and England, the annual 
burden for each economically productive unit is 
close to $1,060. This charge must be paid by 
each family directly or indirectly for many years 
to come. There are only three ways of meet- 
ing this obligation. The earnings of the worker 
of the family must be increased by increasing 
his power to produce, or the mother and chil- 
dren must go to work to augment the family in- 
come, or the family must get along as best it can 
with less of food and clothing. A civilized na- 
tion will not sacrifice its mothers and its children 
on the treadmills of industry; neither will it take 
milk and other food from its babes to meet the 
obligations growing out of the war. The lives 
of women and the opportunities of children shall 
not be sacrificed to pay the cost of making the 
world safe from autocracy. There is but one 
reasonable solution of the problem. The natural 


wage earner of the fami'y must be better 
equipped for his work, thus eaabling him to earn 
a better wage. This meu.s tua: ne must be bet+ 
ter trained for the work he is to do. Slowly but 
surely it is dawning upon the world that educa- 
tion is the only means for enabling the world to 
meet the obligations of the future. People 
everywhere are coming to realize that the 
schools must furnish the training necessary to 
enable men to meet the increased needs of our 
time. In no other way can the world meet the 
obligations growing out of the war without caus- 
ing the innocent to suffer; without sacrificing the 
precious human interests for which the war was 
waged. 

Strange as it may seem, history clearly indi- 
cates that economy in public affairs following 
war is first manifested in the demand for more 
economical administration of the schools. The 
children have been obliged to pay no small part 
of the debt of former wars by the sacrifice of 
their educational opportunities. 

We have reason to hope that the effect of this 
war on education will be different. The war was 
won in great measure by the intelligent initiative 
and dash of officers and men trained in the pub- 
lic schools of America. They succeeded in smash- 
ing German lines that others thought im- 
regnable. At Chateau Thierry and in the Ar- 
gonne they, by their superior intelligence coupled 
with native American pluck, converted a war of 
positions into a war of movement—and we are 
proud to note that the movement was always one 
way. Throughout the war, the federal govern- 
ment recognized its dependence on education, 
calling in experts from the colleges to fill scien- 
tific positions necessary for the prosecution of 
modern warfare, reaching out for trained men to 
organize our great armies, and encouraging 
young men to go to college. The nation must 
not be allowed to forget the service public edu- 
cation rendered in time of national peril. It is 
for the school administrators to see that there 
is no reaction in educational matters now that 
peace has come. 

We mav view with satisfaction the results of 
the first battle with educational reactionaries in 
California. The legislature at its recent session 
voted a substantial increase in state school funds. 
Tt was no small battle that was fought to defeat 
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the forces of reaction masquerading under the 
banner of Retrenchment and Reform. Many 
times the battle seemed hopeless and calls for 
compromise were loud and insistent. But we 
refused to compromise by sacrificing the inter- 
ests of childhood. The voices of the people were 
heard and the financial program was adopted. 

But we must realize that the victory has been 
only half won by putting additional funds in the 
coffers of the school district. All of that addi- 
tional sum of two million dollars was voted by 
the legislature for one specific purpose—the 
raising of teachers’ salaries to a living basis. It 
was intended to secure better teaching for the 
children, not to enable school boards to paint 
schoolhouses or build additions or even to plant 
and maintain lawns. The money that is avail- 
able for these purposes, or that may be made 
available by special tax, is sufficient without tak- 
ing any of the funds recently voted. A school 
district that has not increased the salaries of its 
teachers this year has failed in its duty to the 
children. The trustees can not buy food or 
clothing or any kind of service as cheaply now 
as they could two years ago; neither can they se- 
cure good teaching service as cheaply as they 
<ould two years ago. Every school official should 
use his influence to see that every dollar added 
to the school funds by recent legislation shall be 
used to secure better teaching service. 

The war has clearly demonstrated that educa- 
tion can no longer be regarded as a matter of 
purely local concern. When the federal govern- 
ment began summoning the young men of the 
<ountry to. serve in the army and navy, the off- 
cials learned many important facts concerning 
the mental and physical preparedness of the peo- 
ple. The first draft showed conclusively that 
one-third of our young men are physically unfit 
for service in the army; that hundreds of thou- 
sands of the foreign born are not sufficiently 
Americanized to read and write, or even speak 
the English language; that millions of our native 
born citizens are illiterate and that many millions 
of our young people ceased attending before 
they had completed the fifth grade of the elemen- 
tary school. Special training squads were or- 
ganized in the army for overcoming physical de- 
formities and defects. Special schools were or- 
ganized for training in trades and industries ne- 
cessary to the prosecution of the war. We dis- 
covered that men must be educated in some 
measure if they were to fight, and perchance die 
for their country. Now that the war is_ over, 
the lesson should not be forgotten. Men who 
must be educated in time of war _ so that they 
shall be fit to fight for their country ought to be 
educated in time of peace so that they may live 
for their country. The federal government that 
requisitions our trained man-power in time of 
war should do its part in time of peace to keep 
the man-power and woman-power of the nation 
up to a réasonable level. 

I can not refrain from the. discussion of a 
problem that looms large on the ‘horizon of 
school administration. I refer to the present 
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fermen} among teachers manifested by demands. 


for a greater voice in school organization and 
administration and by the organization of teach- 
ers’ unions, some of, which are affiliated with the 
central labor council. I believe it is a problem 
that we must face with open minds rather than 
mailed fists. 

During the last three years the world has heard 
much about democracy. The common folks 
of the world who did most of the fighting have 
believed and still believe that the war was fought 
to “make the world safe for democracy.” And 
the common folks will not be satisfied until de- 
mocracy is not only made safe but is also made 
a reality. Democracy is not a fixed and static 


thing; it is a matter of evolution. Our fore- 
fathers established a political democracy, but 


they limited participation therein to male citizens 
who were owners of property 


of certain mini- 
mum value. 


During the last century political 
democracy was broadened by removing property 
qualifications and admitting women to the ballot 
box. But ;we have found that political democ- 
racy, reduced to its essence, means little more 
than equality at the ballot box and before the 
law and the rule of the majority. 

The men who fought the battles of the present 
war and many of the families who gave their 
sons to the cause, together with the workers 
who struggled to produce the materials required 
for victory, are asking themselves whether the 
democracy they fought for was political democ- 
racy as an end in itself or political democracy as 
a means to larger ends. And the answer is com- 
ing all over the land in a demand for industrial 
democracy—for the right of the worker to share 
not only in the profits of industry, but also in the 
direction of the enterprise. Already captains of 
industry with vision are establishing profit-shar- 
ing plans and are granting to workers certain 
limited rights to participate in the management. 
Where the plan has-been tried, reports indicate 
that it has met with some success. It has over- 
come in large measure the antagonism of labor 
and capital and thas made strikes and lockouts 
unnecessary. Moreover, it has not been detri- 
mental to production; it has rather increased 
production. (Co-operation thas proved of advan- 
tage to both capital and labor. 

The essence of democracy is co-operation and 
there seems to be little reason why co-operation 
should not become more general in industry. 
But the doctrine of co-operation and of the right 
of the workers to participate in management 
with the emplover has been extended to the 
school. The demand of teachers for representa- 
tion in school policy-making is a corollary of the 
doctrines of industrial democracy. A vague 
recognition of this fact has caused the teachers 
to organize and affiliate with bodies striving for 
industrial democracy. Tt is a recognition that 
labor and the teachers have certain principles in 
common. 

Democratic citizens can never be developed 
under a system that is essentially autocratic. A 
democracy is possible only when the individuals 
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composing it are trained to participate and to 
assume and carry responsibilities of citizenship. 
here is only one way to train future democratic 
citizens to bear the responsibilities of citizenship, 
and that is to give pupils opportunity to bear 
responsibilities suited to their years. Learning 
to be a good democratic citizen is like learning 
to swim—the learner must be active, not passive. 
In training young people for citizenship in de- 
mocracy, the teacher must let the pupils partici- 
pate in school government and bear responsi- 
bilities even though they may sometimes make 
mistakes. Democracies have always learned in 
no small measure by making mistakes, “by 
muddling through some way.” And the child 
becomes a citizen by participating in the life 
about him, under guidance and tutelage, so that 
he will not err to the point of injuring himself or 
others; so also that ‘his errors may be interpreted 
by a more experienced person in such a way that 
he will not repeat them. At first, of course, he 
must obey parents and teachers implicitly. But 
as he grows older he must be given opportuni- 
ties to participate and share responsibilities if he 
is to be prepared to meet the responsibilities of 
life. Our entire program of citizenship teaching, 
especially in high schools, must be changed from 
the passive to the active voice if we are to realize 
the aim of good, constructive, active citizenship. 

Can the teacher of the future democratic, par- 
ticipating, responsibility-assuming citizen do her 
work in training for citizenship unless she her- 
self is allowed to participate and bear responsi- 
bilities in her work? Can active citizens be 
trained by passive teachers? I am_ convinced 
that the teacher should be more free than she is 
in many school systems; that reorganization of 
the system on a more democratic basis is neces- 
sary. And it is not because teachers are form- 
ing unions that I take this ground. The forma- 
tion of unions is only an indication that the 
teacher is awakening. Reserving judgment on 
the plan of unionizing, I thank God for the awak- 
ening of which it is a symptom! I have seen too 
many teachers sleepy, yawning and passive at 
institutes and teachers’ conventions. They are 
exhorted and preached to, but they have not 
been saved and sanctified because salvation is a 
matter of individual growth through participa- 
tion and teachers are not expected to participate. 
And very frequently the teacher hasn’t heard 
the gospel because she recognized her own im- 
potence to make suggested changes effective, her 
lack of influence on courses of study and organi- 
zation and the necessity of conforming to plans 
worked out by her superiors. As _ superinten- 
dents, we should recognize that teaching is not 
like a game of checkers in which teachers repre- 
sent the pawns, moving only when the master 
moves them; it is like a ball game in which every 
fellow has his station or field and does his own 
playing therein, always keeping in mind, thow- 
ever, the purpose of the team. 

The times demand a new type of supervision. 
In the past when teachers were untrained, super- 
vision rightly meant direction from above by 


someone who knew much more about the sub- 
ject or about children than the teacher herself. 
The time has come to distinguish between su- 
pervision and direction. Supervision properly 
aims to help, suggest, influence, and_ inspire. 
Direction chills, and over-direction kills. I know 
a supervisor who has adopted as a motto this 
principle: “If you canhelp, be helpful; if you 
can't be scarce.” Many of our supervisors should 
shift their point of view. Their function is not to 
make teachers do as they are told; they are to 
influence the teacher to want to do better work, 
to show her how to do it and to learn from the 
teacher the difficulties, shortcomings and mal- 
adjustments of the work and modify plans ac- 
cordingly. It is her business to work out plans 
in conference with the teachers or their repre- 
sentatives, not to impose them ready made. 


All of this means that the teachers should be 
allowed to elect representatives to confer with 
the superintendent and supervisors and, in cases 
where the teachers’ interests are involved, with 
the board itself. In fact, school departments 
would be better off if there were a standing 
council of elected representatives of the teaching 
body with whom the superintendent would con- 
fer on matters of school organization and pro- 
fessional policies. This should not extend, how- 
ever, to the employment of teachers, which is 
solely a function of the board. Such is a plan 
for democracy in school organization. And no 
superintendent who has the spirit of modern de- 
mocracy need fear the effect of the plan that has 
been suggested. Under the plan, the superin- 
tendent will govern very largely by influence, 
and I, for one, have learned that government by 
influence is far more effective than government 
by authority. 

The plan does not mean that the superinten- 
dent will surrender his leadership. He _ will be- 
come a leader of a new type, and on the whole it 
will be for his own good. ‘Autocracy has almost 
always resulted in the killing of the autocrat. 
Co-operation will accomplish far more than di- 
rection, and the work will be more wholesome 
and happy for all concerned. Co-operation 
means growth for all, the superintendent in- 
cluded. We can not make teachers acquire in- 
terests or grow by administrative or supervisory 
fiat. Throughout the animal and_ vegetable 
kingdoms, we recognize that growth is from 
within. This principle holds gocd also in the 
realm of education, whether in the classroom or 
in the teaching body. We need organizations of 
teachers to make growth possible under the best 
iconditions—organizations that are self-conscious, 
intelligent and inspiring. And organizations of 
teachers we shali have whether or not we ap- 
prove of them. I hope that the type of organiza- 
tion adopted in California will not be dominated 
by the spirit of self-seeking; that it will not hold 
as its sole ideals higher wages and assertion of 
the rights of teachers. The type of organiza- 
tion we need is one that will be dominated by 
professional aims; that will have regard for the 
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teacher’s duties and responsibilities; that will 
endeavor to develop teachers through co-opera- 
tive effort; that will improve the work and spirit 
of the schools; that will choose as its insignia 
not the almighty dollar, but the image of a little 
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child. But do not wait until it is too late. The 
new democracy is in the making and will soon 
settle into institutional forms. Now is the time 
to shape those forms to the larger ends of de- 
mocracy. . 
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SCHOOL IS A BUSINESS 


BY DR. C. EB. MCCORKLE 


Superintendent of Schools, Kenmore, Ohio 


Almost every large industry of any impor- 
tance is greatly interested in the home condi- 
tions of its employees. Especially is every 
employer interested in having well nourished 
and properly fed workmen. Many industrial 
concerns provide dining halls and cafeterias run 
on a cost basis for their workmen. Employers 
have learned long ago that more work and bet- 
ter work is done when men and women have 
good homes, proper nourishment and proper 
environment. From a financial point of view, 
business men in a businesslike way for the sake 
of material products have wisely provided not 
only dining halls and cafeterias, but they have 
also provided social life and amusements for 
their workmen. It is a business proposition. 

School is a business. More money is ex- 
pended or should be expended for public educa- 
tion than any other public or civic line of activ- 
ity. The business of the public schools is not 
only a local affair, but it is a state and national 
affair. The product of this great business con- 
cern is the properly trained boy and girl for in- 
telligent citizenship in all of its present-day com- 
plex problems and varied difficulties with even 
greater difficulties looming up in the future. 
Our very national existence as a democracy de- 
pends upon the product of the great public 
schools all over the country. This product, 
the boy and girl, is more precious to the individ- 
ual father and mother and the nation than 
money or anything else. Yet, in the past, what 
little interest or personal concern has been 
given by the average parent in the matter of this 
great business concern, i. e. the public school, 
or to its employees, who give to the coming citi- 
zen the ideas of good citizenship, moral instruc- 
tion, proper social ideas, individual growth physi- 
cally and mentally for making an honest liveli- 
hood, honor and respect for self and cihers and 
the principles of true Americanism? 

The workmen of the great public school busi- 
ness concern are the teachers and other school 
employees. These workmen are professionally 
trained to do work which the average citizen 
would not only not attempt to do because of 
the great responsibility, but because of the 
necessary training and preparation required. 
Besides, not every individual can measure up to 
the great task of true teaching even after he or 
she has spent years of study and much money. 
It is a work which only a few have the abilitv 


to do well. In recent years, these few are be- 
ing skillfully and carefully chosen and persuaded 
to enter this great work. 

What happens after our best young men and 
women enter the great work? They are paid 
a salary which, from self respect alone, would 
not permit them to discuss or compare with the 
salary of any other kinds of workmen of any 
business concern regardless of what the product 
is. This is not all. Workmen in other indus- 
tries where material product is the result which 
is measured by a few dollars and cents have 
homes built and furnished at cost, dining halls 
and cafeterias furnished at cost and large as- 
sembly, reading, dance halls, etc., furnished at 
cost. Business men say it is a business proposi- 
tion. Workmen will do better work and more 
of it if they are happy, contented, well nourished 
and have proper environment. It is a business 
proposition for monetary results. 

Is the school business much different from 
other business concerns, or is the teacher as a 
workman much different from other human 
beings? I will admit that their work requires 
more skill, better preparation and possibly more 
ability to do well than any other kind of work, 
because the product is the boy and girl, the hu- 
man soul with all of its possibilities. Who can 
measure life in terms of dollars and cents? Al- 
most every individual who has made a success 
in life will give unlimited credit to some teach- 
er’s influence or instructions for making possible 
his success. The product of the public school 
is more precious and valuable to father and 
mother, state and nation, than the material 
product of some personal business concern. Yet, 
the teacher, the workman in the public school 
business, is employed at a meagre salary and 
told not in words, “Go get rooms to live wher- 
ever you can, and get your board the best way 
you can. At the noonday hour, get your dinner. 
If you can’t beat the other person to a cafeteria, 
you will have to do without. All that we care 
about is that you are back at your work on 
time whether you get anything to eat or not.” 
The workman makes a grand rush for dinner at 
the first signal, but alas, he has to wait, and per- 
haps walks back without dinner, and not in a 
proper physical or mental attitude for work. A 
cold lunch is the next step, but an improper 
physical condition soon results. In the major- 
ity of cases where some high schools serve 
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junches for pupils and where the teacher may 
likewise get a lunch, it is unsatisfactory to many 
teachers for professional reasons. 

With conditions existing similar to what has 
been indicated, is it any wonder that the State 
of Ohio is lacking several thousand teachers, 
and the average teaching situation of the na- 
tion appalling? Many teaching positions are 
filled by persons wholly unfit and untrained. And 
yet, the product of the public school is the future 
citizen. 

Where can anyone find a good business con- 
cern that will take the above attitude toward its 
wholly out of proportion to her salary. Usually, 
product or workmen? 

The teacher workman must pay an amount 
because of the distance from her boarding place 
to the school building where she teaches, she 
either must carry a cold lunch, go to some near- 
by cafeteria or do without. Many teachers in 
many school systems do without a noonday 
meal rather than discommode anyone at their 
boarding place, or be jostled about by the crowd 
at the noonday lunch counter. Business men 
say that workmen do more and_ better work 
when they have warm and nourishing food and 
proper places to eat. Their product is material. 
The proper nhysical conditions and mental atti- 
tude of the teacher workmen are of course of 
no consequence, because the product is the fu- 
ture citizen. 

The improper social and moral attitude of a 
teacher may be a very costly affair to a city, 
state or nation in less than ten years. It should 
be of great concern from a selfish point of view, 
or from a business point of view, to every 
father and mother or citizen that the teacher 
has the proper environment, the opportunity to 
locate in the very best homes, to have teachers’ 
dining halls and places of amusement for teach- 
ers only, just the same as any other business 
concerns. Parents should remember that the 
material which the teacher workman is using is 
their bovs and and, if the teacher is 
neither physically nor mentally fit, the product 
will soon show it. 


girls ; 


It is wpon this business proposition that the 
Kenmore Board of Education and Superinten- 
dent of Schools have begun to work. Their first 
proposition ts, school is a business and that the 
best is none too good for the Kenmore boys 
and girls. The workmen who are to get the 
boys and girls ready to be true American citi- 
zens must be cared for. A campaign was car- 
ried on prior to the opening of schools for good 
homes for the teachers. The good citizens of 
Kenmore responded and the doors of the very 
best homes were opened to the teachers not for 
monetary reasons but for civic and patriotic 
reasons. The Kenmore teachers only pay from 
$2.00 to $3.00 per week for their rooms. There 
are several dozen excellent rooms on the wait- 
ing list ready to welcome the teacher. Hence, 
we have provided for the proper environment 
of the teacher. 

It was further decided ‘hat it was a great 


problem for the teacher to get the proper kind 
of board at a rate proportionate to her salary. 
The members of the Board of Education sug- 
gested to the Superintendent that they. very 
gladly would furnish a dining hall and proper 
equipment for the teachers if a Teachers’ Din- 
ing Club organization could be formed whereby 
the teachers could get their board at cost. A 
careful consideration of this’ proposition was 
made ‘and the ‘following organization was 
planned :— 

In order that the organization may carry out 
the fundamental principles of instruction in the 
public schools, i. e. equal democracy among all 
members, it was decided that the teachers should 
be represented by a menu committee of three 
teachers. The term of office is one week,— 
two ‘new members in alphabetical order auto- 
matically become members while the third mem- 
ber is chosen from the committee retiring so 
that there is continuity of office, hence there 
will be one person on the committee with one 
week of experience. However, no teacher can 
serve longer than two weeks until her time 
comes according to alphabetical order. 

The teachers elected one of their number to 
do the ordering of material which the menu 
committees decided upon. A treasurer was also 
elected to pay all bills contracted, and to divide 
the total cost equally among all of the teachers. 
The menu committee represents the teachers 
and what they want. The teacher who does the 
ordering is directly responsible to the menu 
committee. The treasurer pays all bills, giving 
itemized statements of the same, and divides 
the cost among the teachers. In this way, the 
work and responsibility are equally divided and 
each teacher feels that she is a part of the or- 
ganization. Nowhere can there be found more 
contented, happy and interested teachers. They 
are like one large family each contributing their 
equal share in maintaining that which provides 
for their social and material welfare. They pav 
their bills every two weeks, which include the 
wages of the cook and other help. The cost 
per teacher for the past two weeks was $3.80 
per week, including some food material in suffi- 
cient quantities to last for the next couple of 
months. The cost will be less next week. The 
Kenmore teachers can have better board at a 
cheaper rate than the private home. Many 
teachers assemble in the gymnasium a half hour 
or so before their evening dinner and also after 
their dinner where music and sociil 
time are enjoyed by all. 

The Board of Education has either provide’ 
or is going to provide stoves and tables in each 
ward building for the teachers’ noonday lunch. 
Some buildings are too far away to. perrit 
teachers to come to the central dining hall !o- 
cated in the High’ School, therefore at a very 
small cost the teachers can have warm nocn- 
day meals at cost in the smaller social gro-1p. 
Thus far the boarding and rooming proposition 
of the Kenmore teachers is a great success and 
it is hoped by the writer that all cities and vil- 
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jages not caring for the teachers will form some 
sert of an organization whereby the teacher will 
be better taken care of. The plan of organiza- 
tien in Kenmore could be one of many units in 
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the larger city system. It is a geod business 
proposition and the best paying investment that 
any community can make, because the product 
is better citizenship. 
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THE AMERICAN TEACHER IN POLITICS 


BY HOMER H. 


SEERLEY 


Cedar Falls, Iowa 


The era of the teacher’s separation from poli- 
tics and ofhis isolation from popular propaganda 
and public work on the problems of society has 
ended and a new era of increased responsibility 
for existing conditions and of increased power 
to remedy evils and redress grievances existing 
in society has begun. Heretofore, all teachers 
have depended for their influence and their au- 
thority upon an assumed professional status and 
a hoped-for personal acceptability in order to 
obtain recognition for capabilities as public ser- 
vants and for their efficiency as educators of the 
masses. Today this situation is changed so 
that as public workers they will have promi- 
nence at the polls, power as a business force in 
society and capability in the ways and means of 
State craft and of political engineering. Educa- 
tional propaganda of the sanest and shrewdest 
kinds are from this time forth essential parts of 
all educational administration and service for 
the masses, while the spirit of conviction and of 
dictation will become the animating force of the 
workers in preference to that of irresponsibility 
and of persuasion. In the past the only avenue 
of effort that was open to men educators thas 
been that of argument, suggestion and solicita- 
tion, as their numbers were few and their subor- 
dinates were possessed only of a moral and so- 
cial interest, but with the advent of the woman 
teacher as an elector, the increase of organized 
numbers is so great and the opportunities of 
exercising power are so frequent and the uni- 
formity of their intelligence is so pronounced 
that the united force thus provided can have 
unusual power in the deciding of the issues of 
society at the polls, and in educating the masses 
as to the actual truth of the problems that are 
submitted for public decision. By these recent 
developments, the teachers of any community, 
of any county, of any state and even of the na- 
tion have the numbers, have the intelligence, 
have the means of procedure, have the harmony 
of interest, have the freedom from prejudice, 
and have the capability of knowing and investi- 
gating, that candidates for office, managers of 
political parties in campaigns and workers aim- 
ing to control and to direct public opinion, are 
obliged to recognize them as a new special class 
of independent and reliable voters. This recog- 
nition classifies them as_ thoughtful and active, 
and their opinions and conclusions can no 
longer be overlooked because of their unimpor- 
tance or their indifference. while their votes will 
be assuredly cast at elections of all kinds and 


their decisions can be depended upon to repre- 
sent honest intention, patriotic purpose and 
consistent policy. 

Even if these views be accepted as to the cer- 
tainty and the probity of the teacher-voter, yet 
there remains to be adjudicated and compre- 
hended and realized that there is a possibility of 
such a condition among the so-called educated 
class as that of the ignorance of the intelligent. 
This situation is not a supposition but a fact, 
and teachers are proud possessors of this state 
of mind that deprives many of them of the real! 
influence their education should give or their 
distinguished morality and position in society 
should confer. Business knowledge and _per- 
sonal capability as political thinkers are fun- 
damental to proper efficiency in matters of gov- 
ernment or in comprehending the problems that 
are continually dominant in many campaigns 
for votes in all classes of elections. National, 
state and local governments depend entirely for 
their success upon a financial sanity and a moral 
integrity in all the transactions that take place. 
It matters not how ‘honest the intentions, how 
sincere the aims or how well determined the 
purposes, if financial undertakings of the govern- 
ment are not well and wisely managed, then the 
best endeavors are doomed to failure. Intelli- 
gence of a high order on all questions of the 
currency, on all problems of production, on all 
economic questions of success and prosperity, 
on all fundamental conditions of thrift and sav- 
ing, on all propositions that enable the individ- 
ual to have financial judgment, are of imperative 
importance to the competent and effective voter. 
Now teachers are commonly possessors of a su- 
preme, well satisfied confidence regarding their 
financial ability that is generally misleading. 
They believe that they could not be ignorant of 
the principles or the practice of business, and 
that having good ability as scholars and instruc- 
tors in the knowledge and wisdom acquired in 
and from the schools and colleges must confer 
upon them business capability and judgment. It 
seems to them that they comprehend _ business 
propositions with a clarity that is unusual, a 
mental situation that induces them to deem 
themselves safe from fraud, imposition and trick- 
ery, and thus causes them to make investments, 
to accent blue-sky deals, trusting implicitly to 
the truthfulness of those who plav upon their 
vanity with compliments in order to profit by 
their absolute ignorance in the school of experi- 
ence. It can easily be established that intelli- 
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gence in certain lines of thought and action is 
no guarantee against ignorance and incompet- 
ency in other lines of thought and action, but 
that all varieties of experience and of training 
for the judgment are requirei| to insure to the 
well educated a fair chance to measure up in 
knowledge, standards and quality with many a 
man of special experience though possessed of 
less mentality and scholastic attainments. There- 
fore, to insure that teachers will be capable 
voters requires that they qualify in all the char- 
acteristics and qualities of business intelligence 
and political enterprises in order not to be sub- 
ject to foolish vagaries and reckless policies that 
are constantly developing in civic and national 
life. 

There is equally as large a difference between 
political theory and political practice. Success 
as a voter on public policies depends upon how 
well plans and efforts can be carried out with 
efficiency and success, not upon how clear and 
promising they seem to be in theory. ‘Political 
philosophy is often a great attempt to scheme 
out world affairs on so-called theories rather 
than on absolute facts. Philosophy and specula- 
tion are eaSy ways to come to convincing con- 
clusions, while experience and sanity are hard 
ways to come to conclusions. Nothing is noth- 
ing and there it will remain however many 
times it is added or multiplied. Yet despite this 
well known mathematical fact there are many 
would-be leaders of thought and action that 
vigorously endeavor to lead the people to be- 
lieve that something can come from _ nothing; 
that such facts as prosperity, efficiency and cap- 
abilities are accidents and manipulations rather 
than products of hard work, strict economy and 
wise investments. These types of deceit are 
common in the treatment of the wage question, 
in the ideas that factories and businesses ‘belong 
to those who are employees; that incomes are 
dependent upon opportunities and favors rather 
than upon industry and sacrifice; that adminis- 
trators and managers are unnecessary and un- 
desirable, because they are detrimental to the 
welfare of all; and that, capital is a fiction in- 
vented to mislead the common people in order 
that success may be obtained by the few at the 
expense of the many, who are refused their 
rights and their fair share of the returns of pros- 
perity. In this way of thinking and reasoning 
it is easy to conclude that schools are directly 
conducted for the benefit of the teachers and in- 
directly conducted for the benefit of the pupils, 
that school directors and taxing boards and 
superintendents are not essential to the success 
of education or of the schools, that it would be 
better if all the so-called overlords were dis- 
charged and that the school teachers were al- 
lowed to conduct all these public affairs accord- 
ing to their own judgment and on their own ini- 
tiative. 


”~ 


What America needs in this year 1919-20 
statesmanship of the highest order, a kind of in- 
dividual preparedness that makes voting at the 
polls decisive and determinative in results rather 
than a time for the displaying of party prejudice 
and political chicanery. ‘What is the truth, is an 
ever present question to be properly answered. 
What is the best plan to adopt to secure the 
progress of the truth and to insure the prosper- 
ity of all men by the right enjoyment of the priv- 
ileges of citizenship, is a problem that is promi- 
nent at every popular election. It is said that the 
teachers of Chicago brought about the re-elec- 
tion of Mayor Thompson because they regarded 
him as their class friend, an officer who would 
use his influence to increase their salaries and 
reduce the alleged tyranny of school boards and 
school superintendents. A similar — conception 
of what Mayor Thompson would do for labor, 
for laxity of law enforcement and for the under- 
world when in office gave him the unanimous 
support of the denizens of the underworld, of 
the members of all labor organizations, and of 
the representatives of all questionable business 
enterprises that existed, as all sought their per- 
sonal prosperity rather than the public welfare 
and progress. What all education needs every- 
where is an honest, clean statemanship, and 
without it as the spirit of direction and control 
there can be no notable prosperity or universal 
success. What the business interests need, 
what the social interests need, what the moral 
interests need, what the welfare interests need, 
is genuine statesmanship, and the object of the 
new aggregation of voters should be that of dis- 
covering these fundamental conditions, of apply- 
ing these means to ends, and of refusing to fol- 
low any leadership that does not mean in all 
sincerity the welfare, the prosperity, the progress 
and the happiness of the whole people. Man 
suffrage has failed to attain a properly high 
standard in the political organizations, policies 
and plans that have appeared, because of ignor- 
ance, incompetence and indifference existing 
among the great body of male electors. Woman 
suffrage will fail to help improve matters in the 
very beginning if the conditions of inexperience, 
of the lack of reliable information and of the 
suspicion of motives are allowed to hinder and 
to confuse the mind and the conscience of the 
woman elector. Suffrage extension is not a 
panacea for the ills of society, and its benefits 
should not be judged and estimated from such 
a standpoint because such extension is the rec- 
ognition of the rights of the individual rather 
than the recognition of the competency of the 
individual to be wise in deciding political issues 
and moral aims by casting votes into a ballot 
box. The woman voter will come to her own 
in responsibility and efficiency only when she 
allows the claims of statesmanship to dominate 
her attitude and the knowledge of statesman- 
ship to guide her decision on public questions. 


,™ 
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Social justice is the best insurance against social unrest.—John B. Andrews. 
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THE FALLACY OF DRILL AND THE NORMAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE POWER OF THOUGHT IN THE AVERAGE 
SCHOOL CHILD 


BY WALTER E. HAMMOND 
West Springfield, Mass. 


, In the days when every science is progressing 
‘by leaps and bounds, the eyes of the teaching 
profession are drawn most readily, perhaps, to 
the discoveries and findings of psychology | in 
its application to their line of endeavor. It is 
no new thought to connect this science inti- 
mately with teaching inasmuch as that connec- 
tion furnished the first means of applying the 
psychological principles early developed, or fper- 
haps it would be. better to say that through 
teaching the elements of the science of psy- 
chology were discovered. Some of these dis- 
coveries were applied to the process of educa- 
tion years ago, and it might be said that the 
success or failure of a teacher today, as always, 
depends on the utilization of some of the sim- 
pler facts brought out by this science. There are 
many thousands of successful teachers in our 
country, now therefore one must admit that at 
least the simple, fundamental facts of psychol- 
ogy must be understood and applied by a large 
portion of those engaged in training the minds 
of the coming generation. Admitting this, the 
purpose of this article is to point out an in- 
stance of the failure of the average (one would 
be tempted to say “all,” after conducting an 
investigation similar to the one which furnisheu 
the basis for this article) teacher to apply a 
well-known and _ recognized _ princip!e, a_prin- 
ciple so important that to fail in its application 
to all the subjects of a curriculum would result 
in producing a child whose mental state would 
be such as to excite great interest as to how a 
human mind could be trained so as to have 
such a distorted, contorted and ridiculous view 
of things in general. 

The inception of the idea for this article was 
furnished by requiring a seventh grade to write 
the Lord’s Prayer as a portion of their writing 
lesson. The results obtained were such as to 
stimulate an interest for further investigation. 
This was done by requiring all the grades in 
the grammar school beginning with the fifth, 
and each class in the high school, to write the 
prayer. Here was material that the average 
child was taught in the first grade, in some in- 
stances even before he entered school. In most 
cases it occupies a place in the opening exer- 
cises of the classroom, and is recited in unison 
in churches and Sunday Schools. Thus, surely, 
it received more drill than it is possible to give 
to the regular work of the schoolroom. Bear 
in mind the statements made above and then 
consider the results given in the table betow, 
which shows the per cent of each class that had 
perceived the intended thought in the prayer 
and therefrom formed the correct conception:— 

Fifth grade, 3 per cent.; sixth grade, 6 per 
cent.; seventh grade, 8 per cent.; eighth grade, 
8 per cent.: Freshman ciass, 36 per cent.: 


Sophomore class, 44 per cent.; Junior class, 47 
per cent.; Senior class, 56 per cent. 

It would seem reasonable to expect at lea:t 
ninety per cent. of a class to assimilate the 
thought of such material as that of which the 
Lord’s Prayer’ is composed, especially after 
twelve years of repetition. Investigation, how- 
ever, shows that they have not, and immediately 
we turn to find what psychological principle has 
been violated. Immediately other factors be- 
gin to intrude themselves and each must be 
dealt with respectively. First of all, it is pos- 
sible for a person to describe a dog most min- 
utely, understand those animals perfectly, recog- 
nize them on sight, but to call them “cats.” 
Suppose such a case existed. As this person 
mingled with others, thus constantly augment- 
ing the field of environmental influence about 
him, he under ordinary conditions and exper- 
iences normal to us al! would” eventually dis- 
cover for himself, or be shown, his mistake. 
With children below the fifth grade it would be 
rather difficult to determine whether they had 
ever been subjected to experiences destined to 
change some pre-conceived notions or not, in- 
asmuch as their enunciation might be indistinct 
and writing of itself occupies a good portion of 
their mind, when thus engaged. From _ the 
fifth grade_on, however, the attention of the 
children could be given almost entirely to the 
subject matter in hand, rather than to the art 
of writing. An added reason for determining 
the mental state of the child from the written 
material is that the investigator is able to con- 
sider each defect leisurely, and subsequently ar- 
rive at a more reasonable conclusion. 

Let us first deal with grade five, in its com- 
prehension of the phrase “who art.” The fol- 
lowing list contains most of the attempts to re- 
produce their mental, or lacking that, their 
auditory conception of that phrase in writing: 


gr: 
wat who want 
how out wodshart 
who what walt 
- go art what 
One would feel quite safe in saying that the 
above conceptions of the phrase can _ hardly 
hold the correct idea. They appear more than 


mistakes in spelling. Rather it would = seem 


that the pupils lack any experience with which 
to associate these particular sounds. This is 
probable, inasmuch as the second person, sing- 
ular, present tense of the verb “to be” is rarely 
used in the form of “art” except in the Bible 
and therefore would not be apt to give to the 
children the impression of “is,” which is third 
person and very commonly usel. Apparently, 
then, the words they hear in this stance are 
sounds only and remain so until some exper- 
ience within their comprehension enables them 
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to form a clear conception of their use and 
meaning. Environmental influence, then, is 
not the factor here. 

Would this experience come eventually to all, 
is perhaps the next question to be solved. The 
following table shows the per cent. of each class 
that failed to gain a clear conception of these 
same words, “who art” :— 

Fifth grade, 64 1-2 per cent.; sixth grade, 
22 1-5 per cent.; seventh grade, 16 2-3 per 
cent.; eighth grade, 14 3-5 per cent.; Freshman 
class, 9 3-5 per cent.; Sophomore class, 9 1-11 
per cent.; Junior class, 7 per cent.; Senior class, 
0 per cent. 

A glance at the above table shows a con- 
tinued decrease in the number of those who 
have failed to grasp the true meaning. The big 
question still to be settled is, how was this in- 
crease of thought brought about? There are 
two solutions. First, that of previous exper- 
ience with an associated idea, which experience 
would be naturally accidental. Being acciden- 
tal, there would be no reason for said exper- 
ience occurring to older groups sooner than to 
the younger ones. The above table does show 
a continued increase in the number who acquire 
the truth, therefore one might consider that 
something more than the experience was ne- 
cessary and this something must be that which 
there is more of or further development of, as 
the child grows older. Growth or natural de- 
velopment ‘seems to fill up this need, so let us 
consider this explanation. The cause of the 
failure to correctly interpret the above words is 
because of the lack of the development of those 
brain centres necessary for correct judgment at 
the time the experience was undergone. The 
following table shows the percentage of fail- 
ures on the word “hallowed” :— 

Fifth grade, 96 per cent.; sixth grade, 87 1-2 
per cent.; seventh grade, 78 4-5 per cent.; 
eighth grade, 76 2-5 per cent.; Freshman class, 
39 1-4 per cent.; Sophomore class, 37 3-5 per 
cent.; Junior class, 33 1-3 per cent.; Senior 
class, 7 1-7 per cent. 

The above table shows a much larger per- 
centage of failures than the former one, due 
probably to the fact that the word, in itself, is 
of deeper thought. As regards the environ- 
mental influence, it would seem that hallowed 
would be early associated with words of like 
meaning, much more readily than “who art” as 
an equivalent of “who is” as_ it is doubtful if 
that particular association is found outside of 
the Lord’s Prayer. All of which tends to show 
that the natural, physiological, mental develop- 
ment of a child, at the time certain apparently 
simple facts are presented to him, is not mature 
enough to interpret them correctly. That seems 
a broad statement to make from the results of 
an investigation concerning the Lord’s Prayer, 
but when one considers that the ordinary pupil 
is daily subjected to experiences and trained to 
the proper reaction in order to give’ the ap- 
pearance of having acquired knowledge, with- 
out having any apparent effect on his natural 
development, as shown by the failure to attempt 
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clear thought as indicated in the investigation, 
along lines which he thas not been trained to 
give a definite response to, surely one ought to 
consider, 

From the ninth through the twelfth year 
there is ‘but little development, the thirteenth 
year shows the most rapid increase, and then 
the growth is slower, although in three years 
after this sudden development the gain is four 
times more rapid than it was in the three years 
preceding the thirteenth year. This fact is also 
known to educators, but application is not made 
generally. The purpose of this article will be 
achieved if those in charge of school systems 
investigate along the same lines and if similar 
conditions are found, steps taken to remedy the 
situation. The author of this article would be 
interested in the results obtained and will fur- 
nish whatever information is necessary for con- 
ducting such an investigation m such a manner 
that the results obtained in various schools 
could be compared. At the same _ time, con- 
siderable information on the subject of spelling 
would be obtained. That side of this investiga- 
tion will be made the subject of a later article. 
It seems fairly well proved, however, in this in- 
vestigation that it is impossible to teach mater- 
ial of such depth that the child has had no previ- 
ous experience which he was able to compre- 
hend, to associate with it. Without a doubt 
much time could be saved and more satisfactory 
results obtained if a child knew nothing of the 
Lord’s Prayer until he had reached the age of 
twelve years, and it is barely possible that reli- 
gious instruction might also’ be profitably de- 
layed to that period. Appended to this article 
will be a list of attempts to interpret various 
parts of the prayer, some completely meaning- 
less, some ludicrous and some _ showing pitiful 
attempts to interpret sounds into a meaning 
which the child was able to understand 

Hallowed:— 
hollow 
holy 
howallo 
blessed 
our ' : “ 
hallowd 
hallow 
hallowood 
hello 
hallowerec 
thou would 
hallo 
hollowed 
altho 
Harold 
hell of wood 
Howard 
howardth , 
this day: our stay 
daily bread: daily breath 
leave us in temptation 
lead us in templation 
lead us north into temptation 
deliver us into temptation 
forgive us our debts as we forget our debtors, 
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THE NEW NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The National Education Association now owns the 
Guggenheim property on 16th and M Streets, which 
after July 1, 1920, will be used as the national head- 
quarters of the association. This valuable property was 
purchased for the sum of $98,000. It is now occupied 
by the National Research Council, which will retain 
possession until July 1 at a rental of $541 a month. The 
location is one of the most desirable in Washington, be- 
ing on 16th Street, only five blocks from the White 
House and diagonally across the street from the home 
of the National Geographic Society. 

Sixteenth Street, or Presidential Avenue as it is 
sometimes called, extending from the White House 
north to the district line, passing by the leading em- 
bassies of foreign countries and the most beautiful and 
expensive dwellings in the city, is not only considered 
to be the finest street in Washington but one of the 
finest in the world. 

The building is well adapted to the needs of the asso- 
ciation. It is a beautiful four-story structure, 85x42 
feet. The heavy walls are of reinforced concrete and 
a fine quality of brick. The columns and finish are of 
heavy oak. The rooms are large and well lighted. The 
building is of colonial design and holds its own in a 
good degree with the beautiful and substantial buildings 
of the National Geographic Society. 

The Board of Trustees was authorized by unanimous 
vote of the active members at the Milwaukee meeting 


to invest a portion of the association’s permanent fund 
in Washington property to be used for rental purposes 
and as a home for the association. A committee, con- 
sisting of Josephine Corliss Preston, W. R. Siders and 
J. Y. Joyner, visited Washington in July for the purpose 
of investigating available property. The committee ac- 
cepted for consideration propositions from real estate 
men and from owners and after selecting eight of the 
most desirable employed an expert on values to make a 
careful investigation of these properties and to report 
to the committee. After receiving this report a meeting 
of the Board of Trustees was held at the national head- 
quarters of the association September 13, when after 
further inspection and investigation the Guggenheim 
property, which had been submitted by the F. H. Smith 
Company for the National Savings and Trust Company, 
and valued at $120,000, was decided upon as the most de- 
sirable. The association’s first offer of $95,000 was not 
accepted. A later offer of $98,000 was accepted and the 
contract signed October 5. 

The true assessed valuation of this property as shown 
by the assessor’s records is $103,000, which may properly 
mean that $120,000 would not have been an exorbitant 
price, and hence that the association purchased it as a 
bargain for $98,000. The association will occupy the 
new location after July 1, using one-half of the space of 
the building itself and leasing the other half to the 
National Research Council or to some other reputable 
association. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


“HIS SAVOR.” 


In the verse, “If the salt has lost Ais savor,” why is 
the masculine pronoun used instead of the neuter? Was 
“salt” of the masculine gender grammatically? I should 
appreciate it if you will answer through the Journal. 

ce. 

The genitive form “its” of the neuter pronoun was 
rarely used at the time of the authorized version 
of the Scripture. The old English form was “hit.” The 
form “its” occurs but once in the Scripture, Leviticus 
xxv: 5. It is probable that this form was not accept- 
able to the translators and that the sole occurrence was 
overlooked. In Tyndale’s translation, 1534, the verse 
reads: “But and if the salt have lost hir saltnes, what 


can be salted therwith.” In Wiclif’s translation: “Ye 
ben salte of the erthe, that if the salt vanysch awey, 
where ynne schal it be salted?” “Saltness” is the literal 


translation of the Greek word which in the Revised 
Version is translated “savor.” 
The form “its” appears in modern editions of Shake- 
speare’s plays, but rarely in the earlier editions. 
J. W. Redway. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


—o——. 


A PRINCIPAL’S INVESTMENTS. 
October 20, 1919. 

Dear Dr. Winship: About fifteen years ago the super- 
intendent introduced physiology in the last half of the 
eighth grade. We were supplied with a textbook and 
nothing more. The class took little interest in the sub- 
ject and I knew the reason why. I invested in a set of 
anatomical models and a set of human histological mi- 
croscope slides and with these and specimens from the 
butcher’s bench I found that physiology was the favorite 
subject of most of the pupils as they came along in the 
various classes. 

After a few years the superintendent took out physi- 
ology as a formal subject and I had little use for my 
investment. I felt repaid, however, when a former pu- 
pil came back and told me a story. When he was study- 
ing physiology with me I had just read Metchnikoff’s 
story of the work of the phagocytes. As the class 
studied the blood and watched the corpuscles from the 
finger of one of the members under the microscope I 
told them the story of the phagocytes. The boy in 
question, now a dentist, went from me to and through 
the high school. From there he went to Tufts medical 
college and near the end of his course was given his 
choice of subjects on which to write. He chose “The 
Formation and Work of the Blood Corpuscles.” 

“What do you know about blood corpuscles?” de- 
manded the professor. Floyd, as I still call him, talked 
about five minutes on the subject and then was asked :— 

“Where did you learn all that? I don’t believe there’s 
another man in college that knows so much about blood 
corpuscles.” 

“IT learned that in the grammar school,” was the reply. 

It is such little experiences as that that make me think 
that perhaps I am doing a little after all. 

Moreover I caught the stereopticon fever some years 
ago and have not yet recovered. I seldom go to Boston 
on a week day without leaving a goodly portion of my 
salary with some lantern slide dealer. When I was 
transferred to the Junior High School with an increase 
in salary of two hundred dollars (I am getting rich on 
$2,000 per year) I spent a little more than $100 for the 
increase of my stereopticon equipment. Does it pay? I 
wouldn’t keep on working with it if it didn’t. With us 
it is not a side show. It is a part of the regular work 
in geography and nature study, not as a substitute for 


the book, but as a preparation fer and introduction te 
the text. During the past three years I have shown 
24,000 lantern slides to the pupils in my school. Even 
the ninth grade pupils studying commercial geography 
get a better idea of what they are studying if they can 
see pictures of the procuring and preparing of the 
materials about which they are seeking information. I 
am going to school this morning earlier than usual in 
order to show pictures of iron mining, blast furnaces, 
foundries, etc., to one of my ninth grade classes. This 
is something that they don’t have in our senior high. 
Sincerely yours, 
a 

YOUTH, ACHIEVEMENT AND THE CITY BOY. 

An Interesting Story of an Interesting Club. 

The soil in which all of the activities have their 
root has been the natural club instinct of boys 
ang girls; real achievement has been the life of 
the plant; contest the food; self-expression the 
blossoms and service the fruit. 

In June, 1886, Rufus Stanley, fresh from college and 
a year in business, went to Elmira, Chemung County, 
N. Y., as secretary of the Y. M. C. A. Following the 
habit of his previous life he “took to the woods” on 
Saturday afternoons, accompanied by a few boys and a 
camera. 

On succeeding Saturdays there were more boys and 
for twelve years, annually replenished by a few “fresh- 
men,” the Rambling Club, rain or shine, regularly hiked, 
swam and skated their beautiful “County Chemung,” and 
for two weeks in summer camped, sailed and fished on 
Keuka Lake, fifty miles away. 

Such vigorous outdoor life in winter and summer 
lacked training in a well-rounded usefulness, so their 
leader started a shop in a corner of the Y. M. C. A. 
building, where the members were given a chance to 
make worthwhile things. Still.there was lacking in the 
lives of these city boys the fundamental training which 
country boys have, so leaving the Y. M. C. A. in 1901, 
Mr. Stanley bought a farm and organized the Omega 
Club. The object was “to give city boys the oppor- 
tunities of country boys, a chance to work and play in a 
natural way out of school hours.” 

For eighteen years the Omega boys have made useful 
articles during the winter and summer and have _ hiked 
and camped and skated as did their predecessors in the 
Rambling Club and the “Ki! Yi!” yell and the “golly- 
olly-hipbo-hobo” yell have annually been handed down 
as tradition during the thirty years covering the life of 
both clubs. 

With the purchase of the farm and the development 
of the Omega Club there came naturally the local rural 
school. In the fall of 1902 a school fair was held in 
which the whole district participated and which has been 
conducted annually ever since. The Farmers’ Institute 
and Grange began to realize the importance of the work 
and through their co-operation in 1907 a corn club was 
organized, which with the assistance of Dean Bailey of 
Cornell University and others and the co-operation of 
the Chemung County Fair Association and the United 
States Department of Agriculture developed into the 
Chemung County Agricultural Club in 1909. 

In 1910 a poultry project was added under the efficient 
leadership of Professor Rice and Mr. Krum of Corneil 
University. Three years later club work was introduced 
into the public schools of Elmira and the county as a part 
of the school curriculum. In 1913 bread baking was 
added to the club projects under the enthusiastic direc- 
tion of Miss Nye of the Home Economics Department 
of Cornell University and with the hearty co-operation 
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of the Elmira Business Men's Association and the 
Chemung County Farm Bureau. 


In 1914 potato growing was added to the activities and 
in 1915 the Chemung County Agricultural Club became 
the Achievement Club and its leader was made a collab- 
orator of the United States Department of Agriculture 
in boys’ and girls’ club work. During the year of 1915 
the Achievement Club and the Omega Club were formally 
connected with the public school system of Elmira, and 
in 1916 they were incorporated in it, the leader being 
officially made director of Junior Extension Work. 
Flowers, birds and canning projects were added. In 
1917 the gardening, sewing and home yard improvement 
projects were added. A campaign was also started in 
co-operation with the Rotary Club to make “Chemung 
County the ‘gladdest’ in the state” by adopting gladiolus 
as the club flower and arousing public interest in the 
plan of planting the gladiolus throughout the county. In 
1918 the Director of Extension became the Director of 
Agriculture for the city of Elmira and county leader of 
Junior Extension connected with Cornell University and 
the State Department of Education under the provisions 
of the new laws covering these positions. Pig raising 
was added and war gardens emphasized. During the 
year 1918 the Omega Club became a class in handicraft 
and gardening in the Achievement Club. Now, in 1919, 
after eighteen years of continuous development of the 
achievement idea in Chemung County the work is not 
only established on a permament basis in the school sys- 
tem of the state, but is being used as an illustration of 
successful methods in the state and national junior ex- 
tension plans. 

The following explanation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which have been followed will help to show the 
secret of success in Chemung County Achievement Clubs. 

From the beginning club instinct has been the soil in 
which the achievement plant has taken root. In the 
Omega Club the boys not only were an organized group, 
but were divided into four classes, succeeding each other 
as in college and governed according to the city, county, 
state and national forms of government. 

Following the same plan the larger achievement club 
has been organized into groups with boys’ and girls’ 
leaders in each school. An annual conference of these 
leaders is held where the plans of the club are con- 
sidered, the county officers elected, forming an executive 
committee to carry out the work of the club through dis- 
trict and town leaders who have supervision of the 
school leaders. 

Achievement has been the. life of the club plant, 
through economic and educational work, connected with 
home and school life, while recreation has been second- 
ary as will be seen in the following club creed :— 


“A daily task at home, 

A busy day at school, 

And both well done. 

To work with Mother Earth 
Helping supply our need: 

A playtime after work, 

My achievement creed. 


“To know the world about, 
And see its beauty rare 
Through ail the year. 

With ‘Heart, Head and Hand’ 
Serving my ‘native land,’ 
Lending to all a hand. 

My achievement creed.” 


Contest has been the food which has been used by the 
achievement plant in its growth. In the Omega Club an- 
nual exhibitions of handicraft and garden products ac- 
companied with games brought life into the work of the 
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members, and in the Chemung County Achievement Club 
the same food has been supplied. Every one who com- 
pletes the club project requirements is counted a winner 
and is graduated with a bronze, silver or gold achieve- 
ment medal, according to the work done. In addition 
the highest winners in each project are given an educa- 
tional trip, the first year winners go to the State Ex- 
periment Station, the second year winners to the State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell, the third year win- 
ners to the State Capitol at Albany, and the fourth year 
winners to Washington, D. C., following the plan of the 
Omega Club since its beginning in 1901, based on its 
growth. The annual camps and hikes have all been 
conducted on the same plan, each year more extensive 
experience attained by greater achievement. 

Self-expression has been the blossom of the achieve- 
ment plant, varied according to each individual life. In 
the Omega Club original designs of handicraft from 
materials gathered in the woods have been developed 
and in the garden work each advancing year more in- 
dividuality has been required. Following the same 
natural law of development, the members of the Achieve- 
ment Club have found wider opportunities for self-ex- 
pression in the raising of poultry, growing crops, making 
garments, cooking food, etc., and in the writing and il- 
lustrating of the stories about their achievements. 

Service has been the fruit of the achievement plant. 
From the beginning the Omega boys have worked to 
produce useful articles and products for their homes 
and commercial purposes, and the common good has 
been considered in regular duties in their shop and on 
the farm; in the Achievement Club the “lend-a-hand” 
spirit has been emphasized and is evident in the value 
produced. Perhaps more important than all has been 
the habit of industry established in the city members 
and the encouragement given the country members in 
their required duties, while in both there has been devel- 
oped a social life based on doing the worthwhile things 
of real life. 

In both city and country schools and homes _ in 
Chemung County there is now recognition not only of 
this educational and economic service of the members 
and through them to the community, but the spirit of 
co-operation of parents, teachers and pupils is increasing 
and the schoolhouse is becoming more what it originally 
was — a community centre. 

Nature study has been a weekly feature of the club 
on the tramps and at the farm. This has for twenty 
years been a part of the state school system under the 
wise direction of Cornell University, so that it naturally 
fits into the Achievement Club work in the schools. 

During the eighteen years of its hfe the Omega Club 
has been financed by a local patroness of far-seeing 
vision and practical generosity. The Achievement Club 
was generously supported by Jonas Van Duzer, a sym- 
pathetic farmer who was present at the club’s first meet- 
ing at the county Farmers’ Institute. The County Fair 
Society followed with special premiums and the Elmira 
Business Men’s Association for three years cared for the 
rapidly growing plant, the Farm Bureau and a few in- 
terested friends assisting until it was incorporated in 
the public school system and received state and national 
support. 

The Achievement trips were financed by one of the 
early members of the original Rambling Club, now a 
resident of New York City. 


To summarize the development of the achievement idea 
from the beginning of the Omega Club in 1901 to the 
present Achievement Club, the soil in which all of the 
activities have taken root has been the natural club in- 
stinct of boys and girls; real achievement has been the 
life of the plant; contest the food; self-expression the 
blossom and service the fruit. 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


THE COST OF LIVING. 

The report of-the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
released October 20 states that the average fam- 
ily expenditures for twenty-two staple articles 
of food in forty-five cities out of fifty decreased 
in September: Detroit leading the list with five 
per cent. decrease, and New York with nine 
other cities ending it with one per cent. During 
the six-year period, September, 1913, to Sep- 
tember, 1919, Los Angeles increased sixty-three 
per cent. and Baltimore 101 per cent. The other 
forty-eight cities under observation ranged be- 
tween these limits. The retail prices of twen- 
ty-two food staples decreased two per cent. in 
September, onions decreasing seventeen per 
cent., while raisins increased eight per cent. 
During the six years the increase in price of the 
twenty-two articles was eighty-three per cent., 
lard leading with 137 per cent. 

siaaiaithdlilaen 
TRANSCONTINENTAL AIR RACE, 

An airplane race across the continent and re- 
turn, under government supervision, began Oc- 
tober 8, planes leaving Mineola, L. I., and San 
Francisco at the same time, the purpose being 
to test the comparative merits of various ma- 
chines. The “flying parson,” Lieutenant Bervin 
\V. Maynard, won the race in sixty-nine hours 
of actual flying time, although he lost eighteen 
hours in substituting a new motor for a broken 
one. Seven aviators lost their lives by acci- 
dents in this strenuous competition. 

Oo- 


GOOD NEWS FROM HONOLULU. 


News comes from Honolulu that a remedy for 
leprosy has at last been discovered and that 
twenty patients have been paroled from the 
Kalihi Hospital, and no recurrence has occurred, 
Chaulmoogra oil, obtained from the seeds of the 
taraxogene turgil, is, in a highly refined state, 
taken in capsules and also ig intra-muscular in- 
jections. The credit of this most important dis- 
covery belongs to Dr. Harry T. Hollman, form- 
erly in charge of the leprosy investigation, and 
Dr. A. L. Dean, president of the University of 
Hawaii. 

cialis 
CLEMENCEAU RETIRES. 

Premier Clemenceau has been asked to rep- 
resent in the Chamber of Deputies the Alsatian 
constituency, which elected Gambetta to the 
French Assembly in 1871; but at last Clemen- 
ceau, wonderful though his energy has been, 
feels the weight of years and service and de- 
clines the honor offered him. 

iealtieicenec 
ITALY AFTER THE WAR. 

Luigi Luiggi, delegate to the International 
Trade Conference in Atlantic City, told that 
body that only a third of the railroad equipment 
of Italy is in operation; that most of the wood 
of the country has been cut for fuel, that a large 


part of the floors and other woodwork of the 
houses has been also consumed. During the war 
the government was driven to the burning of 


orange peels to generate motive power in muni- 
tion plants. 
Sie 
THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 

War is costly. The Sixty-fifth Congress will 
go down in history as spending more money 
than any other, its appropriations amounting 
to the stupendous sum of $42,000,000,000. The 
present Congress has increased this total by 
$3,000,000,000, in passing bills left over by its 
predecessor. $45,000,000,000 thus represents 
the contribution of the United States to “make 
the world safe for democracy.” 

0 
A LONG IMPRISONED TOAD. 

The Anaconda Standard recently gave a de- 
tailed account of the finding of a live toad in 
the solid rock 860 feet below the earth’s sur- 
face at the bottom of the Orphan Girl Shaft. 
The toad was three inches long and came from 
the rock in a gush of water. It lived but a few 
moments in the new conditions in which it 
found itself. This is not the first phenomenon 
of the kind in Butte. Similar releases from in- 
definite terms of imprisonment in ‘solid rock 
are told on good authority. 

yee 


THE BOY SCOUTS. 








Adolph Ehrlich, a prominent business man, 
a member of the Boy Scout Council of Boston, 
recently stated that many do not realize the 
great significance of the Boy Scout movement. 
It is training our boys to assume and discharge 
responsibility. It is a tremendous leveler of 
the caste spirit. Rich and poor, all races and all 
religions meet on a level in the Boy Scout 
troop. It is a force for Americanization. The 
Boy Scout honors the flag and loves his coun- 
try. The great need now is competent scout 
masters. A school for their training is now in 
session in Boston. 

daaiaglpaininan 

The spirit of emigration is manifesting itself 
on every hand in Germany and Austria. It is 
reported that 10,000,000 Germans are planning 
to leave their native land and great numbers 
of Austrians, the majority turning their eyes to 
America as the land of opportunity. 

cideailiigae 

The war seas are entirely cleared of the dan- 
gerous mines planted by the thousands during 
the great conflict. The great mine barrage 
laid by the United States and British navies was 
250 miles in length. The fleets of the world 
can now safely make their way over all the 
seas. 

Secale 

Michigan makes over three-fourths of the 
automobiles manufactured in the entire world, 
and more than half the furniture. 
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Dr. Charles E. Chadsey has resigned as superin- 
tendent of Chicago and has returned to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as Dean of Education. Although 
the highest court decided that he was superin- 
tendent conditions were not such as to appeal to Dr. 
Chadsey. an 

BEGINNING LATIN* 

The appeal for Latin will never win along the 
line of testimony as to “what the study of Latin 
did for me,” for that could easily be given a dim- 
mer by a reactionary bit of testimony as to 
“what Latin never did for me.” 

Like everything else today the appeal must 
be to those who are going to study, not to those 
who have studied Latin. There is no danger 
that Latin will be scholastically ignored if the 
dead lovers of the dead language can _ be pre- 
vented from revealing the fact that they have 
a nightmare, a delirium tremens nightmare, lest 
somebody, somewhere, somehow would expel 
Latin. 

One author like Dr. Perley Oakland Place of 
Syracuse University will do more for the study 
of Latin than a thousand testimonials from 
scholastic aristocrats that they have found much 
value resulting from their study of Latin. 

Without sacrificing in the slightest degree the 
classic value of Latin Professor Place makes 
‘Beginning Latin” as real a live language study 
as any sttidy of English. The ingenuity is as 
keen and the originality as evident as the most 
skeptical could require by way of demonstration. 

Mechanical devices for learning Latin are 
something new to our experience, but “the 
notched card” is so clearly valuable that we 
wonder that any modern teacher ever got on 
without it. The trellises are as helpful in learn- 
ing Latin as in an arbor, while the games of 
“Related English Words” and of “Correct Sen- 
tences” are real games with an appeal to every 
student. 

But all this is merely incidental, is what “A1” 
is to the steak or the chops,—a good relish. The 











“Beginning Latin.” An Introduction by Way of Eng- 
lish to the Latin Language. By Perley Oakland Place. 


Litt.D., Syracuse University. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: American Book Company. Illustrated. Cloth. 
400 pp. 
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compelling charm is the realistic feature of the 
Latin language, as introduced to the student. 

Almost immediately the student reads Latin, 
reads in Latin something with which he is en- 
tirely familiar in English, as, for instance, “The 
Coming of the Wise Men,” Matthew II: 7-9. 
While reading this Latin the student familiarizes 
himself with the pronunciation of vowels, 
diphthongs, and consonants in Latin, witha divi- 
sion into syllables and with accent. Thus the 
student learns Latin while reading Latin and 
reads Latin while learning Latin. 

There is nothing dead in Latin when a live 
teacher begins Latin in such a livé way as this. 
Whoever begins Latin as a live language will 
no more consent to leave it than he will turn 
away from a bulletin score report of a football 
game at the end of the first half. 

It is impossible to start Latin in the right wav 
and not see in it the source of the best English; 
not see that he is learning English as fascinat- 
ingly as he is learning Latin, not see that Eng- 
lish through Latin is pedigreed English, is pure 
breed English, and not see that English with a 
clear pedigree is as valuable as a Hereford or 
a Jersey that can read his title clear to the finest 
strain of the noblest line of ancestors. 

Latin will enter upon a new career in the pub- 
lic high school if it can have such a beginning 
as Professor Place gives it. 


METHODS OF TEACHING ENGLISH* 


This is the only country in the world that has 
given to every male citizen of ordinary intelli- 
gence the right to vote and to decide how our 
government shall be conducted. Therefore it is 
important that general intelligence of the work- 
ing classes should remain fairly high. In or- 
der to have this general intelligence, it is nec- 
essary to continue general education in Eng- 
lish, civics, and social sciences until the pupil 
reaches the threshold of manhood. This will 
conserve what he already knows and_ will in- 
crease his general knowledge. 

English is the most important academic sub- 
ject in the course of study in the day industrial 
school. Every one must be able to speak and 
write about the things he is doing, and to be 





able to make his desires and appreciations 
known. The teacher should begin by showing 
the value of English. The necessary English 
includes ordinary letter-writing, penmanship, 


spelling of common words, and oral English 
about his work and everyday life. The desirable 
English — how to write — includes reports of 
work done in the school shops, condition of 
worker and work, the human phase of various 
occupations, enlanged vocational vocabulary, 
that one may read technical and trade litera- 
ture. Cultural English develops a love of read- 
ing, an appreciation of good books, reporting, 
descriptions, etc. The intellectual and emo- 
tional side of the student is brought out: also 
any literary ability. 


—_—_——- 


*“Principles and Methods of Industrial 


Education.” 
For Use in Teacher Training Classes. 3y William H. 
Dooley. New York, Boston, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin 
Price, $1.50. 


Company. Cloth. Illustrated, 257 pp. 
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In teaching English, begin with reports of 
the shop-work, followed by correspondence, 
ordering supplies, and then specifications of the 
projects that the pupils are working on. Then 
show the need of being able to write about the 
condition of the workers, followed by a study 
of good books. 


In order to develop a special fondness for 
books, we must show the pupil an incentive, 
that the world depends on books for knowledge 
and happiness. Assign to the pupils readings 
in books to bring out the good points, after you 
have read selections to them. 

The desirable English should include prac- 
tice in the use of four or five types of letters: 
letters to a parent or other relative, letter ap- 
plying for a position, an order or requisition for 
supplies, letter to a superior official, letter to a 
public official, letter to a newspaper official, 
correspondence between two departments of 
the same corporation, etc. The pupil should 
also make a study of the use of short stories, 
and the technical literature of his trade. 


Teachers should have the pupils acquire the 
“library habit.” An effort should be made by 
the instructor to find the list of technical books 
on each trade. A list may with profit be placed 
on a bulletin. Later an interest in general 
reading may be acquired by the pupil. 


A boy is least fitted to choose the books which 
are desirable for him to read. His interests at 
various ages decidedly influence his reading. 
A boy’s library should supplement his early life. 
As the boy grows, his interests change from 
those of boyhood to those of manhood. That 
is the reason why travel, adventure, invention, 
biography, love-stories, and outdoor books ap- 
peal to the interests and needs of boys at vari- 
ous ages. They should read carefully and 
slowly so as to absorb what they read. Story- 
telling, with suggestions where more can be 
read, is helpful. Not all magazines are interest- 
ing to boys. They are interested in magazines 
of outdoor life, invention, handicraft, ete. 
Practical talks appeal to working boys. The 
talk should be informal, providing definite in- 
formation, new incentives for effort, and definite 
character-building. A talk should suggest a 
subject on which the pupil will do further read- 
ing. Many of the pupils in vocational and ap- 
prentice classes are foreigners or of foreign 
descent, and the work must be adapted to their 
needs. 

The process of Americanization must follow 
along the lines of interest to the immigrant. 
He will learn English if he sees it is to his ad- 
vantage. Therefore incentives must be offered. 
The greatest incentive to the recently arrived 
immigrant is an advancement in his work, in- 
crease in his earnings. The academic work 
must centre around his daily occupation. 

The English should consist of a series of 
graded lessons on the conservation, commands, 
names of parts of machines, tools, etc., that he 
uses in his work. This is the necessary Eng- 
lish. As far as possible the work should be 
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carried on through the activities of the shop or 
mill. 

Foreigners usually live in communities by 
themselves and seldom have occasion to use 
English. The club, the coffee houses, the stores, 
and friends all use the mother tongue in con- 
versation. Any attempt to teach English along 
general educational lines will fail at this period. 

The desirable. English is the English neces- 
sary to become a citizen. The foreigner should 
know the value of citizenship. This can be done 
by developing among the workmen social and 
industrial justice. 

Most of the factory operations require semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers; each operation 
requiring only a short training. The only edu- 
cation that can be provided for unskilled 
workers is recreational education, and this is 
often provided by the manufacturers, under the 
head of “welfare work.” 

Information relating to vocational life may 
be taught under the head of “civics.” There is 
a very intimate connection between vocational 
success and good citizenship. Every successful 
citizen should be an efficient producer and 
should render service to the community. In- 
cluded in the course should be material relating 
to the economic activities of the community, 
the history and opportunities, etc.; and all of 
the positions in the industries. In this way 
children may be taught their industrial obliga- 
tions and opportunities. In fact, every subject 
in the course of study is susceptible of an in- 
dustrial or vocational interpretation. Teachers 
have numbers of opportunities to speak to the 
children in terms of industrialism and citizen- 
ship. Frequent excursions should be made to 
industries to obtain first-hand information. 
History should be centred around the growth of 
the industries as successfully as it has covered 
literature, politics, and the careers of success- 
ful generals, statesmen, etc. 

The content of information to be imparted to 
the apprentice or pupil, under the head of re- 
lated trade knowledge, must consist of the un- 
derlying principles of English, mathematics, 
the sciences, drawing, materials, hand _ tools, 
power tools, transmission of power, etc. Each 
different shop project or practice should be an- 
alyzed into the hand tools, power tools, ma- 
terials, processes, etc., the English, mathema- 
tics, sciences, etc., and the information desired 
placed under each column. 

The arrangement of content of information 
to be imparted to a pupil in a vocational or ap- 
prentice school should be different from that of 
the regular school. The course in the regular 
school was founded on logical development, and 
a certain type of pupil accepted this develop- 
ment on faith. The pupil in the vocational 
school with his practical mind will not accept the 
arrangement on faith. He must see the value 
of knowledge and must have his interest 
aroused. The strongest interest is the desire 
to learn a trade; therefore the point of attack 
for all work, especially the academic work, 
should be around the vocational interest. 
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NEW N. E. A. BUILDING 


We publish elsewhere in this issue the an- 
nouncement of the purchase of a beautiful build- 
ing at a cost of $98,000 for the use of the Na- 
tional Education Association offices. One half 
the building is available for rental at such a sum 
as to bring the rent of the N. E. A. to a reason- 
able figure. 

We know the location to be most desirable, 
and the financial management of the present 
board of trustees has been so exceptionally suc- 
cessful that we trust their judgment in case of 
this kind. 

The policy of investment was radically changed 
by this Board and no Industrials have been pur- 
chased. Of course all railroad and industrial in- 
vestments of ten years ago and more have 
slumped tremendously, and if the N. E. A. were 
forced to sell there would be a terrific loss on 
most of the investments under previous manage- 
ment, but it is not forced to sell, the dividends 
are paid regularly and when they mature will 
unquestionably be paid in full, but. practically 
none of them could be sold to advantage today 
for the payment on the new property. 

It has been a surprise to many who thought 
the old Board of Trustees was a great business 
body to know that the present Board’s record is 
a record breaker. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA CONGRESS 


Hon. Thomas E. Finnegan, state superintend- 
ent of Pennsylvania, set a notable pace in prog- 
ress when he called upon 900 city and county 
superintendents, university and college presi- 
dents, deans and professors, and normal and high 
school principals to spend a week in Harrisburg 
conferring on all specific phases of education 
which are of intense interest today. 

We heard but one opinion regarding the plan. 
or the materialization of it, namely: “The most 
successful meeting of state educators ever known 
in the Keystone state.” 

The entire absence of the possibility of 
“politics” was one of the master features of the 
whole affair. There was no jockeving as to who 
was to be elected to the presidency or as to the 
next place of meeting. 

There was rare intelligence in evidence in all 
discussions; a spirit of genuine inquiry as to 
what the conditions are, as to why they are, and 
as to ways and means of remedying whatever 
needs remedying. Each section or department’s 
discussion eventuated in “Resolutions” such as 
we have never known to be equalled in a state 
or national association. We had the great good 
fortune to hear the discussion of more than an 
hour on the resolutions of the high school men 
and women. A committee worked out the reso- 
lutions and then a meeting of fifty prominent 
high school people discussed the phrasing as 
well as the purport of every sentence, unham- 
pered by traditions, uninfluenced by what the 
colleges and universities might like or dislike. 

The result was a set of resolutions dealing 
with the aims and purposes of the high school, 
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its opportunities and responsibilities, its assets 
and liabilities. 

Unfortunately Mr. Finnegan was unable to be 
present because of illness more or less serious, 
and the first deputy, J. George Becht, was away 
under circumstances which led no one to desire 
that he modify personal plans for professional 
service, so that the new deputy, William D, 
Lewis, had the rare opportunity of guiding offi- 
cially the most significant educational gathering 
of which we have known. No one could have 
asked a better opportunity to demonstrate offi- 
cial efficiency and no one could have met such an 
opportunity better than did Mr. Lewis. 
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THE DELAWARE SITUATION 


Little Delaware is about the biggest state 
in the Union if one may judge from the row that 
is threatened over the New School Code. All 
America joined in a chorus of praise when Del- 
aware, inspired by the facts revealed in the 
study made of her scnools, provided for a radi- 
cally new order of things under the lead of Mr. 
Dupont, who literally proposed to give millions 
for school improvement. 

Apparently the praise was somewhat prema- 
ture, or it may prove to have been premature, 
for the reform wave has developed an undertow 
whose smash is making a lot of discordant noise. 

Even with all the Dupont gift there will be 
extra taxes and there seem to be persons in Del- 
aware who do not enjoy paying increased taxes. 
Indeed, it sounds very much as though there are 
persons in Delaware who seem to have set their 
heart on yelling “whoa” to all progressive 
slogans. 

Fortunately the rest of the world is not liable 
to be seriously disturbed whatever Delaware 
does, so that its interest is likely to be more 
curiosity than anxiety, but when communities 
defiantly refuse to vote the taxes that the state 
calls upon them to vote; when it seems possible 
for schools to stay at the bottom just when they 
seemed to be coming to the top; when the cream 
promised is lable to be scum the world is sure 
to intensify its curiosity. 

Delaware may not be large, but she cannot 
be forgotten when she disturbs the peace of the 
educational world with her siren whistle, which 
sets the nerves of progress on edge. 

What will the verdict be in Delaware? Lis- 
ten to Delaware. 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Letters of inquiry received regarding our 
editorial of November 6 reveal the fact that we 
did not give the correct name of the magazine. 
The National Geographic Magazine will be sure 
to receive attention. 

Reference to the advertisement in the Sep- 
tember 18 issue of the Journal of Education, 
page 275, will give all needed information re- 
garding the National Geographic Magazine. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE COAL MINERS’ STRIKE. 

Settlement of the coal miners’ strike, through 
Cabinet mediation, has been obstructed by dif- 
ferenees of opinion within the Cabinet itself, 
Food Administrator Garfield taking one view, 
and favoring one set of proposals, and Secretary 
of Labor Wilson taking quite a different view, 
and favoring a different set of proposals. An- 
other element of dissension has been introduced 
into the situation by an entirely unofficial state- 
ment by former Secretary McAdoo, alleging 
enormous profits by operators. Mr. McAdoo’s 
critics profess to think that his entrance into 
the controversy is connected with his alleged 
Presidential aspirations. Meanwhile, an inter- 
esting compilation has been made by a West 
Virginia operator, giving the names of certain 
machine loaders and runners, whose wages 
ranged from $7.39 to $16.22 per day from Sep- 
tember 15 to October 15, and amounted to from 
$195.58 to $421.63 for that month. 


THE COAL CONFERENCE BREAKS UP. 


The coal conference at Washington broke up 
on November 27, when Food Administrator 
Garfield’s offer of a 14 per cent. increase in pay 
was flatly and angrily refused by the representa- 
tives of the miners. The operators accepted 
the offer, which was coupled with the stipula- 
tion that there should be no advance in the price 
of coal, but that the cost of the advance was to 
rest wholly on the operators. Notice of the ad- 
vance in wages was ordered by the operators to 
be posted at the mines; and the Government an- 
nounced that it would take measures to protect 
all miners returning to work—using troops to 
maintain order, immediately upon the request 
of state authorities. In some states there is 
already acute distress by reason of the coal 
shortage. 

THE TREATY POSTPONED. 


As was to have been expected, the failure of 
the American Senate to ratify the’ Peace Treaty 
and the Covenant of the League of Nations, to- 
gether with the action of the Germans in refus- 
ing to sign the protocol, and in withdrawing 
without notice the delegation which had been 
sent to Paris to deposit the certificate of ratifi- 
cation, has postponed the putting into effect of 
the Versailles treaty, which had been set for 
the first of December. The situation is further 
complicated by the determination of the Ameri- 
can Peace Commission to leave Paris the first 
week in December. It had been expected that 
the Peace Conference would break up as soon 
as the American Commission left Paris; but it 
is doubtful whether the Conference would think 
it safe to adjourn while conditions are so un- 
settled. 

PREPARING FOR BOMB-MAKING. 


A startling discovery was made in New York 
the other day, during a raid upon the headquar- 
ters of the Union of Russian Workers, when a 


tapping upon the wall disclosed a hidden door 
which opened into a_ secret chamber, fully 
stocked with dangerous explosive chemicals, in- 
cluding the deadly TNT,—large enough in 
quantity to make at least 100 bombs, of the sort 
which anarchists sent through the mails some 
months ago to prominent officials and others 
who had become obnoxious to them. There 
have been apparently well-founded reports that 
preparations were in progress for a nation-wide 
distribution of bombs through the mails, under 
the guise of Christmas gifts, decorated with 
ribbons and holly, at the approaching Christ- 
mas season; and it is thought that the chemicals 
seized may have been designed for carrying out 
that plot. 

A THREATENED SOVIET RAID ON AMERICAN 

SHIPPING. 

Among the anarchist publications seized in a 
raid on an East-side Communist headquarters 
in New York last week was a Russian-language 
newspaper, which urged the seizure of American 
ships for the soviet government, through mutiny 
on the high seas. The paper urged communists 
to procur work on any kind of transport vessel; 
and, on a prearranged signal, by concerted ac- 
tion to seize all arms and ammunition aboard, 
imprison the ship’s officers, haul down the 
American flag, hoist the soviet emblem, and 
take the captured vessel to the nearest soviet 
port. The serious suggestion of such a plot as 
this indicates, in a rather startling way, the 
length to which Russian soviet conspiracies 
have been carried in this country. 

A NATIONAL LABOR PARTY. 

A new national political body, to be known 
as the Labor Party of the United States, has 
been organized by a convention at Chicago of 
representatives of various labor unions in all 
parts of the country. It plans to hold a national 
convention next summer, for the purpose of 
nominating candidates for President and Vice- 
President; and it defines the purpose of the or- 
ganization to be “to organize all hand and brain 
workers of the country to support the principles 
of a political, social and industrial democracy.” 
Among the resolutions adopted was a demand 
for the impeachment by Congress of Judge An- 
derson, who issued an injunction against the 
coal miners’ strike; a new trial for Thomas 
Mooney; the release of Eugene V. Debs, and 
1,000 other political and industrial prisoners; 
and the application of the initiative-referendum 
to national legislation. 

THE JENKINS CASE. 

There has been considerable discussion, and 
some excitement, over the case of the American 
consular agent, William O. Jenkins, who, after 
being held up by Mexican bandits at Puebla, 
and compelled to pay $150,000 as a ransom, was 
put under arrest by the Mexican authorities, 
under the absurd charge of having been in col- 
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lusion with the bandits. The Government at 
Washington has made a sharp demand for his 
release, and for repayment of the ransom; but 
an immediate settlement is delayed by the com- 
plications incident to divided responsibility be- 
tween the state government of Puebla and the 
national government, whose headquarters are 
at Mexico City. It is the state government 
which arrested ‘Mr. Jenkins, and now holds him; 
and the Governor of Puebla has been summoned 
to Mexico ‘City, to confer with President Car- 
ranza. 


GOVERNOR COOLIDGE SUGGESTED FOR THE 
PRESIDENCY. 


The Republican Club of Massachusetts, an 
organization of about 2,700 members, by a 
unanimous vote, has urged the nomination of 
Governor Coolidge for the Presidency. This 
action was taken without Governor Coolidge’s 
knowledge; but if Massachusetts is to have a 
“favorite son” at the next National Republican 
Convention, it could scarcely name one who 
would better deserve the title. That he has not 
mingled in national political issues might be 
reckoned a disadvantage; but, on the other 
hand, it is no slight advantage, for he has not 
incurred any of the animosities engendered by 
them. The enormous majority which he re- 
ceived at the recent state election—a majority 
seven times as large as that which he received 
last year—attests his strength as a representa- 
tive of law and order, at any personal hazards, 
and would be a valuable asset, if he were to 
enter national politics. 
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NOT TOO LATE 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


“It is too late! Ah, nothing is too late— 

Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand ‘A<dipus,’ and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers 
When each had numbered more than four-score years; 
And Theophrastus at four-score and ten 

Had begun his ‘Characters of Men.’ 

Chaticer at Woodstock, with the nightingales, 

At sixty wrote the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ 


“Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed ‘Faust’ when eighty years were past. 
What then? Shall we sit idly down and say, 
The night hath come; it is no longer day? 
—For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress 

And as the evening twilight fades away, 

The sky is filled with stars invisible by day.” 
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Princeton University is also after $11,000,000 
more, and Washington and Jefferson is after 
$2,500,000. Let the good work go on. 

The November Bulletin of the N. E. A. con- 


tains a verbatim report of the business meeting 
at Milwaukee. 
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THE SECONDARY SCHOOL* 


It would seem as though there were enough 
books on teaching by Americans and English- 
men without translations, but Professor San- 
ders and his publisher are amply justified by the 
character of the book which Professor Sanders 
has translated. 

It is not the first book, nor the first book in 
English that has skillfully magnified the social 
side of education, but we can recall no book 
that has so nobly striven for a clearer concep- 
tion of the social function of the high school. 


Dr. Jerusalem of the University of Vienna has 
taught American school men the high signifi- 
cance which the new opportunities of sociol- 


ogy offer as a method of interpreting secondary 
school problems. 


Dr. Jerusalem clearly demonstrates that the 
problems of the secondary school are not to be 
solved by any superficial changes. The trouble 
is not a teachery one, is not a mere question of 
the curriculum, of supervision, of too many 
written examinations, nor of a broadening of 
the elective privilege. He shows forcefully that 
the clearly recognized aim of the secondary 
school can be attained only “by means of a 
thorough-going internal reconstruction.” 


The secondary school has young people at an 
age when they desire to take a manly, womanly 
view of everything social, civic and economic. 
As a rule one-half of the students will never go 
to a college or to a normal school. 


As society is constituted there is no place 
where young people from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age will get specific educational leader- 
ship in the consideration of social problems ex- 
cept in the secondary school. 


However much of industrial advantage there 
may be in stressing the vocational phase of the 
high school there is as great advantage, to state 
it mildly, in placing adequate 
social and civic responsibility. 

Young people are no more likely to make good 
husbands and wives, good fathers and mothers, 
good neighbors, good citizens without special 
training than they are to make good carpenters 
or good accountants without specific training 
therefor. Dr. Jerusalem is an ideal idealist, who 
inspires his readers to believe they can do what 
he suggests. He both excites the imagination 
and puts spurs to the will. His idealism is con- 
structive instead of critical. 


Dr. Jerusalem not only tells what should be 
done and what can be done; not only makes high 
school teachers believe that it can be done, but 


he leads them along the way that will make his 
ideal their real. 


emphasis upon 
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*“Problems of the Secondary Teacher.” By William 
Jerusalem, Ph.D., University of Vienna, Authorized 


Bos- 


translation by Charles F. Sanders, Gettysburg, Pa. 
ton: Richard G. Badger. 
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BOOK TABLE 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 
By Albert E. McKinley, Ph.D., University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Charles A. Coulomb, Ph.D., District Superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia, and Armand J. Gerson, Ph.D., 
also District Superintendent of Philadelphia. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: The American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 

In 200 pages of 300 words each these authors have 
presented a real school history of the Great War. In 
fourteen chapters, each a notable unit, every essential 
group of events is vividly portrayed. It is a remarkable 
example of modern school book making, as much in what 
is omitted as in what is written. The purpose of the 
book from start to finish is to have school children really 
know everything about the war that it is important that 
they should know, and to learn it under an intensity of 
interest and clearness of view whieh shall make its re- 
tention inevitable. P 

There is nothing vague or hazy, nothing merely iri- 
descent, nothing for transient effect, but everything for 
permanent effect; for life influence of the child from 
the standpoint of the two great ideas that clashed in 
war; for an eternal appreciation of the relation of the 
allied nations through all the years from July, 1914, to 
November, 1918. 

WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME. 
How Peace came to a Hilltop on the Marne. By Mil- 
dred Aldrich. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Price, 
$1.35. 

Mildred Aldrich is one of the exceedingly captivating 
writers of today and her books based on the war reveal 
her power to best advantage. No book on the World 
War has caught the spirit of war activities over there 
more skillfully or presented the details more artistically 
than has she in “When Johnny Comes Marching Home,” 
in which she gives a brilliant recital of the American 
Army reception of the news of Peace when it came to 
the boys on the Hilltop on the Marne. 


THE BOYD SMITH MOTHER GOOSE. With nu- 
merous illustrations in color and in black and white 
from original drawings by E. Boyd Smith. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. (8 by 10 inches.) Price, $3. 
If there is anything eternal in literature it is “Mother 

Goose,” and here are all the real, original “Mother Goose 

Melodies” and all kindred rhymes usually affiliated with 

them. In all there are 250 “Mother Goose Melodies” and 

their allies, and they are illustrated most fetchingly. In 

the case of twenty the illustrations are full page (& by 10 

inches), with highly effective color effect, and nearly 100 

etchings. 

Here are resources for a child’s self amusement for 
hours, for months, in both pictures and rhymes. If there 
be any other equal wealth of resources for a child by him- 
self we have not seen it. 

THE ART OF THE NOVELIST. By Henry Bur- 
rowes Lathrop, University of Wisconsin. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Cloth. 291 pp. 

One of the rewards of the Book Reviewer today 
is the opportunity to observe the ingenuity of pub- 
lishers in hunting manuscripts and of authors in 
hunting publishers, and every important new book 
upon an old subject is an interesting study in the 
survival of the fittest. 

Publishers are always searching high and low for 
manuscripts that no one has written and authors are 
frantically searching for a market for a manuscript 
that no one wants, and out of this insane desire to 


“hop off” on the one hand, and to “make a landing” 
on the other, it is highly interesting when someone 
makes a record from a favorable start to a safe 
landing. 

The novel is the least novel of all phases of lit- 
erature in that the literary and scholastic world is 
feverish, infectiously feverish, with persons crazed 
with a passion to write a novel, while publishers in- 
tensify the feverish symptoms by giving a young au- 
thor fifty dollars for a manuscript and publish it, 
without royalty, on condition that if it does catch 
the public the publisher shall have future manu- 
scripts at regular royalty rates. The novelist-in-germ 
is delighted beyond expression to get into print, and 
the publisher is morally sure that the impassioned 
author’s friends will buy an edition and there is al- 
ways the publisher’s gamble on catching the novel 
reading public with a new “fly” on the line. 

All this means that both author and publisher know 
that there are literally millions of people with an 
insatiate hunger for something “new” in a novel. 

“The Art of the Novelist” is the best piece of work 
we have seen covering the whole field. It has no 
conceit of superhuman wisdom; is in no sense a 
would-be-divine message to publisher, novelist, or 
novel reader; has no moralizing tone, and no cyni- 
cal distemper. 

Professor Lathrop has written a book, of which it 
is not hyperbole to say it ought to be read with care 
by everyone who seriously considers writing, pub- 
lishing, or even reading a novel. We have enjoyed 


the book greatly and we are in no one of these 
classes. 


— 


THE BANQUET OF THE FLOWERS. A tale for 
little folks. By P. D. T. Roberts. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: The Union Press. Beautifully illustrated in 
colors, including marginal sketches of pond lilies, 
sweet peas, poppies, gladioli, etc. Price, 65 cents 
net, postpaid. 

The story told by a mother to her children  in- 
troduces the names of many well-known flowers and, 
in a fanciful way, impresses those names on the 
minds of the children. 

A delightful bedtime or rainy day story that will 
bear many repetitions. 

It is certainly an original conception and is most 
beautifully and ingeniously illustrated in color. 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS. The Story of Jeanne 
d’Arc for Girls. By M. S. C. Smith. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Illustrated. 

The World War has renewed the interest of humanity 
in the Maid of Orleans. The march of events for a 
third of a century prior to 1914 had withdrawn attention 
from the mysterious wonder of 450 years ago. Fewer 
and fewer of the younger generations read with care or 
cared to think seriously of one of the most fascinating 
characters in history. But when the world’s greatest 
war surged over the ground made sacred by the cam- 
paigns of the Maid of Orleans, and the most sacred 
places were devastated by war, everyone in France wor- 
shiped anew at her shrine, and America’s sons from 
the battlefields and her daughters from the camps craved 
the real story over again, and to them there was no ade- 
quate story in print, for it could not be adequate with- 
out connecting Auxerre, Troyes, Chalons and Rheims of 
1915-18 with 1430-40, 

“The Maid of Orleans, the Story of Jeanne d’Arc for 
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Girls” is the first vivid story of that wonderful life that 
writes into the experiences of the Great War, and as 
such should be read soon and universally. 


a 


BELGIAN FAIRY TALES. By William Elliot Griffis. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 

Belgians should be grateful beyond expression for the 
noble service Dr. Griffis has rendered their people by 
bringing out at this time one of the loveliest, liveliest 
groups of fairy tales that has been published from any 
people. There are twenty-four groups of fairy tales 
between these covers and every fairy tale makes the 
reader love the Belgians more than ever. At this time 
when Belgium needs our love and sympathy, our national! 
and financial aid, it will be of incalculable service if these 
fairy tales can be read in every school in the land as in 
international opportunity. 


_— 


SQUAW POINT. By Arland D. Weeks. 


New York: 


Henry Holt & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 238 pp. Price, 

$1.50. 

This is a wholesome, charming boy’s book with a 
Michigan setting. The preachery part is fairly well 


camouflaged, and any boy will accept it good naturedly 
because of the human interest in every phase of the story. 


It is a book that boys will enjoy and from which only 
good influences can come. 


PIONEERS OF AMERICA. By Albert F. Blaisdell 
and Francis K. Ball. With illustrations by Frank T. 
Merrill. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Americanization has many new angles, not the least of 
which is the introduction into the schools for reading 
books with a biographical flavor, books with a series of 
real thrills, books that even the sons of the Bolshevist 
and the I. W. W. cannot read without an intensified love 
for the America they inherit. 

The evil influences which are finding all too ready ac- 
ceptance with the young must be met early, often, and 
persistently, and one of the most effective ways is through 
thrilling biography, and just now it must be something 
more than George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, as 
impressive as they are. 

Dr. Albert F. Blaisdell, a veteran book maker, 
Francis K. Ball have hit upon an unusually 
line of approach. 


and 
important 
While they have the traditional men of 
American history they introduce them in a new setting, 
such as “The “Toe Miller Saves the 
Fort,” “Pontiac Is Outwitted,” “The Women Save 
an’s Station,” “Brave Polly Hopkins,” etc. 


Backwoodsmen,” 
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GAMES AND RHYMES FOR LANGUAGE TEACH- 
ING IN THE FIRST FOUR GRADES. 
bra G. Deming, Winona, Minnesota. 
ley-Cardy Company. Cloth. 

Games and rhymes have come to be in such general 


$y Alham- 
Chicago: Beck- 


use in language lessons of the little people that teachers 
welcome every new combination of games and rhymes, 
and this latest comer is so ingenious in its development 
that its welcome will be especially hearty. There are 
new uses of these rhyme-games which amply justify the 
appearance of another book of its class. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE PEACE 
TREATIES. For Junior and Senior High Schools. 
By William L. Nida. Oak Park, Ill.: Hale Book Com- 
pany. Price, in paper, 45 cents; in cloth, 75 cents. 

Mr. Nida has brought together in compact and usable 
form a vast amount of matter indispensable for student 
understanding of the Peace Congress, the Peace Treaties, 
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the League of Nations and kindred events. The mate- 
rial is adequate, the selections are the most vital, the ar- 
rangement is admirable, the book is valuable. 


BUSINESS LAW. 


An Elementary Treatise. By Al- 
fred W. Bays, Northwestern University. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 312 pp. 


Price, $1.40. 

This book is as definite as a physician’s prescription, 
as clear in its statements as baseball rules, as reliable, be- 
cause of citations, as supreme court rulings, as fun- 
damental as the laws of gravity. We can think of no one 
in public or private life who has financial dealings with 
anyone who does not need to read this book with care 
and have it at hand for ready reference. Few people 
would not be better off, either in purse or conscience, 
had he read it early in life. 


BOOKS IN THE WAR, THE ROMANCE OF LI. 


BRARY WAR SERVICE. By Theodore Wesley 
Koch. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. Illustrated. Cloth. 388 pp. Price, $8. 


It will be a long time before all phases of the World 
War have found their place in literature, but the coming 
of the masterpiece in one phase after another is a memo- 


rable event and “Books inthe War, the Romance of Li- 
brary War Service” is unquestionably the one book to 


represent this feature of war service that has been or 

that will be written. It presents the soldier’s life from 

a new angle. It is an admirable eminence from which 

to study the life of the soldiers of different nationalities. 

The interest is greatly enhanced by the one hundred and 

ten pictures, real illustrations. 

No one could have been better prepared for the writing 
of such a book than Mr. Koch is, and, of course, no pub- 
lisher can give a book a better setting than can Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

OUR UNITED STATES. A History. By William 
Backus Guitteau, P.D., Superintendent, Toledo. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co.  II- 
lustrated. Cloth. 675 pp. Price, $1.32. 

New histories are sure to follow the World War, even 
new histories of the United States, though our geography 
has not been affected as has the geography 
Mr. devotes seventy pages, or 
United States history, to the World War. 

Although only fifteen pages are devoted to the progress 
of half a century, 1865 to 1915, they are highly significant 
pages, the most significant of the book in many respects. 
Nowhere can we direct our readers 


of Europe. 


Guitteau one-ninth of 


to as vivid, com- 
prehensive, discriminating a summary of the changes 
wrought in half a century as in Mr. Guitteau’s chapter on 
“The Progress of a Half Century.” 
are the paragraphs on Serious Municipal Problems, Com- 
mission Plan of Government, City-Manager Plan 
Administration of City Schools. 


Of especial value 


and 


APPLIED SCIENCE FOR METAL WORKERS. By 
W. H. Dooley. Students’ edition. New York: Donald 
Press Company. Price, $2. 

The book covers a distinct phase of industrial educa- 
tion. It is a textbook on General Applied Science with 
a definite purpose to improve the industrial scholarship 
of shop men while in school and while at work after 
leaving school. The shop is ever in mind, but it is a 
shop with industrial scholarship always in evidence. Its 
aim is to have men do more work and better work and do 


It tends to industrial optimism rather 
It will make men think of the quality 
It will lead the workmen 
to think of service more as the physician does. 

It is written in a clear and concise style, Difficult prine 


it in a better spirit. 
than pessimism. 
of work rather than quantity. 
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Music Throughout the Year 
For School and Home 


“Twas the night before Christmas when all thru the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse.” 


Such a gift from the School Board, a Parent-Teacher 
Association, a kind citizen, or earned by the school 
A Columbia Grafonola in the school is a _ great itself, is the best Christmas gift for any school. 
Christmas Gift, because it is a gift for all the year,— 
a gift that gives character to the Christmas program, 
that rouses the patriotic spirit in the Washington and 
Lincoln Birthday exercises, brings true Easter joy 
to that celebration, makes hallowed the memories of 
our soldier dead on Memorial Day, and fills the 
Summer Holidays with wholesome delight. More 
than this, the Grafonola fits into the activities of 
every school day, bringing recreation and instruction. 


For the school Christmas program what could be 
more appropriate and beautiful than Columbia record 
A2790 “The Star of the East,” and “The Birthday of 
a King,” two songs sung by Barbara Maurel, with 
orchestra accompaniment? And then there is that 
popular and delightful Christmas story, as told by 
Thornton Burgess himself, with musical setting, on 
Columbia record A7524, “The Joy of the Beautiful 
Pine.” 


The Columbia Christmas record list contains 
many other new Christmas records of beauty 
and interest. 

Many other selections of splendid music, and 
suggestions of how they may be used, are 
found in the Columbia Educational Catalog, 
“The Grafonola in the Class Room.” This 
catalog contains an abundance of material for 
Kindergarten, Grades, and High School, care- 
fully graded and classified. 





Clip this coupon and mail today 


Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 
Doors fitted with lock and key. 


Seven shelves for records. 
producer, winding crank, and turn- 


table may be locked in pushmobile, 
Either Oak or Mahogany. 





OETA SER LU 





Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a Grafonola 
and Pushmobile with a number of Educational Records 
in your School on trial, without cost or obligation to 
you, so that you may prove, to your own satisfaction, 
what great service Columbia material may be in your 
schools. 

Send the coupon for Educational Literature. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Columbia Graphophone Company 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 





PEI 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO 
Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Please send the following Literature 
(Check subject Cesires 


Christmas Record List [ ] 
Grafonola Catalog [ ] 
Educational Record Catalog [ ] 


Name 
Town 
State 


Grade 


—_—$—$—$ a JE- 10S 











ciples are explained in simple words and the interest of 
the student is maintained by leading him gradually from 
the elementary to the more difficult phases of the sub- 
ject. Numerous line drawings and photographs add to 
the value of the text. 


ROB ROY. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Abridged 
by Eugene R. Musgrove, Newark, N. J.. New York: 
The Macmillan’ Company. Macmillan Pocket 
Classics. 500 pp. (4% by 6). Price, 40 cents. 

It will be a sad day for America if her school stu- 
‘dents do not know the charm of Sir Walter Scott 
and especially of “Rob Roy,” a book that we, per- 
sonally, have enjoyed running through every few 
years from boyhood days and has no less charm in 
1919 than it had when we were less than nineteen. 
We wonder if any novel of 1919 or of the twentieth 
century so far will ever have such staying qualities. 
“Of this we are unable to judge because none of these lat- 
ter have any chance to grip us as did “Rob Roy,” for 
life is very different with us, but we suspect that the 
“classic” element in Scott is entirely lacking in any 
writer of today. 

In the case of Scott, the “abridgment” is eminently 
desirable, for it was his practice to write intermin- 
able descriptions which had a significance in his day 
that is wholly irrelevant today, and the “abridg- 
ment” retains only-so much of this as is valuable 
to the reader of today. The personality of “Rob 
Roy” is no whit reduced by the abridgment. 





THE PROSPERITY BOOK. By Florence Barnard. 

We have an especial interest in Miss Barnard’s 
little booklet because the Journal of Education was 
the first to give a hospitable welcome to her message 
when she had the vista of the vision. Indeed, the 
spirit and the essence of the booklet were all in that 
article. Miss Barnard is a teacher in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, and since our use of the article she 
has presented her clear demonstration’ to many au- 
diences of teachers and always convincingly. This 
booklet gives an opportunity for a more illustrative 
demonstration of all that is involved in her vision. 
Indeed, in the make-up of the book Miss Barnard 
also demonstrates that she is an artistic bookmaker. 
Her theories are all sound; her purpose is noble; 
her facts and figures are reliable; her presentation is 
clear; and if teachers give heed thereto they 
prosper accordingly. 


will 


HEALTH BY STUNTS. By Captain N. H. Pearl, 
United States Army, formerly assistant supervisor 
of physical education, Detroit public schools, as- 
sisted by Captain H. E. Brown, formerly asso- 
ciated with Captain Pearl in the physical educa- 
tion work in Detroit. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. Price, $1.30. 

In 1914 Mr. Pearl began an investigation in the De- 
troit public schools with the idea of conducting such 
athletics as boys would like, that could be done un- 
der existing conditions, and that would develop the 
boys. This investigation has proved conclusively 
that the play of boys and girls has been on the de- 
cline. Boys had no record of what they could accom- 
plish. The old stunts and contests were not only 
not participated in, but were almost entirely forgot- 
ten. Boys were spending from one to three hours a 
day, sometimes seven days in a week, 
shows or in other passive entertainment. They were 
not taking part in anything athletic. The number of 
records taken to measure the athletic ability of boys 
in Detroit has reached far past 


at picture 


the million mark, 
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and many interesting conclusions have been reached. 

Modern conditions have not only made boys in- 
active, but have made people of all ages inactive. 
Under such conditions chronic disease is rapidly on 
the increase. Statistics in the United States Gov- 
ernment reports, insurance companies, and the in- 
vestigations of the Life Extension Institute of New 
York have shown this conclusively. 

The play impulse will continue to exist, though it 
must have greater opportunity of expression or the 
results will be very detrimental to the race as a 
whole. Beginning with the play impulse the boy 
must have somebody to play with, a place to play, 
and know something to play. If the boy has the 
impulse and knows something to play, he will make 
a strenuous effort to find companions or things and 
a place to play. It is necessary to make every boy 
bathe, clean his teeth, and leave his window up at 
night. Eventually an impulse is created within the 
boy which prompts him to do these things for him- 
self. This is the point where physical training leaves 
off and physical education begins. This is not habit. 
There is actually an impulse that prompts individ- 
uals to keep clean and get fresh air even under ad- 
verse conditions. 

Similarly play impulse must be developed to such 
an extent that it will prompt not only the boy but 
the adult to play practically every day of his life. If 
play cannot be had, this impulse must prompt the 
individual to other exercise, which partly takes the 
place of play. The time and amount will vary with 
the age of the individual. It may be five minutes or 
it may be twenty minutes a day, and it may be every 
day or every few days. Riding, playing golf, walk- 
ing and such do not give the necessary exercise. 

The body must be kept pliable. It 
to retain wide range of movement of youth, with 
ease. The chest must retain elasticity. The liga- 
mentary hang should be practiced in hanging by the 
hands and also by the knees. Good physical condi- 
tion is dependent on retaining the elasticity of youth 
throughout the body. 

There is a powerful impulse impelling our civiliza- 
tion onward and upward. 
pushing forward our race. 
will end with eternity. It 
tional power. 


must continue 


It is a great pent-up force 

It began with man; it 
is our individual and na- 
It compels the individual and the na- 
tion to advance rapidly in some ways. Various in- 
fluences act in directing this advance. We seem to 
be retarded, to slip backward in some phases of life 
at times, as individuals and nations, but always there 
is a great force behind pushing us somewhere, and 
we must direct this forward and upward in all prob- 
lems of life. 

This great power may be first expressed in one or 
a few who direct the rest of us. It urges us toward 
a cleaner cleanliness, a truer godliness, and a bigger 
social consciousness; 
greater patriotism. 


to a broader democracy, and a 
Let us direct one branch of this 
mighty force for all in searching for the Fountain 
of Youth, which can be found in following the right 
simple rules which lead to good health. Let each 
individual assume the responsibility for good health. 
It is easily attained and retained. 

Captain Pearl makes this attainment easily possi- 
ble. He makes it easy for every school, in city or 
country, to promote health 
spirit. 


and prolong the youth 


INDUSTRIAL WORK FOR THE MIDDLE GRADES. 
By Edward F. Worst. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. Illustrated. Cloth. (12 by 9 inches.) 
Price, $3.50. 
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COUNTRY | | $5000 in Scholarships 


Open to All High School Students 


READERS 


The Right Books for 


Americanization 


Four volumes, each with colored frontis- 
piece and sixteen full-page pictures. Books 
I, Il, III and IV (for Sth, 6th, 7th 
and 8th school years). Each 65 cents. 


Here is your chance to teach American- 
ism and American literature by distribut- 
ing the subject-matter over four years and 
not giving too much at one time. A “patri- 
otic reader” which is nothing else produces 
patriotic indigestion; the pupils tire of the 


To encourage pupils to apply the science work 
of the classroom and laboratory to the prac- 
tical problems of the shop and factory, Popu- 
lar Science Monthly will award ten scholar- 
ships of $500 each to high school, or private 
school students, at the end of this school year. 


These scholarships will be awarded to the 
candidates passing the best examination on 
the important new scientific inventions and 
discoveries as outlined in the Popular Science 
Monthly Teachers’ Service Sheets for the 
month of December 1919 and for the months 
of January to June 1920. 


These Service Sheets are free to teachers and 
give an outline of the various articles that ap- 
pear each month in Popular Science Monthly. 


How many students will your school enter? 


subject. The Home and Country books are 
well balanced grammar-school readers as 
well as aids to Americanization. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Full details sent on request. 


Scholarship Committee 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


225 West 39th Street, New York 





















































REVISED EDITIONS 
OF ALDINE READING 


























| 

el ae HE revision of the Aldine Readers has been made in the light of | . 

the most modern, most up-to-date psychology and pedagogy, | Y 

retaining all the best features of previous editions and adding | 4 

Ww. attractive, scientific features which cannot fail to appeal to the ie 

-iminating, progressive teacher. The series is now complete ' 

t.-cugh the first four years under the following titles :— | i 

| PRIMER Revised Edition, 1916 | i 

BOOK ONE Revised Edition, 1916 q 
| BOOK TWO | 


. Revised Edition, 1918 

Revised ‘Edition, 1918, Pupil’s Edition 
Revised Edition, 1918, Teacher’s Edition 
BOOK FOUR . Revised Edition, 1919, Pupil’s Edition 
BOOK FOUR . : : Revised Edition, 1919, Teacher's Edition 
LEARNING TO READ—A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, Revised Edition, 1918 


| BOOK THREE 
| BOOK THREE 


The Revised Manual is more extended and comprehensive than the old edition, and | 
takes up in more detail the lessons in Book One and Book Two, giving suggestions which 
are invaluable to the experienced teacher and indispensable to the inexperienced. While | 
the Manual stops with Book Two, the Teacher’s Editions of Books Three and Four con- 
tain many instructions, hints, and suggestions to the teacher as to the presentation and de. | 
velopment of each lesson in the books, which themselves contain a valuable new feature in | 
the questions and suggestions to pupils, under the title, Learning to Study and Think. 





| 73 Fifth Ave., New York ‘: NEWSON & COMPANY 623 So. Wabash Ave., ‘Chicago | 
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Mr. Worst, supervisor ef Elementary Manual Training 
and Construction Work, Chicago, Illinois, has demon- 
strated exceptional skill in magnifying efficiency in sug- 
gesting ways and means of dealing with industrial prob- 
lems that come within the scope of the fourth and fifth 
grades. and he has prepared a book of rare value as a 
means of making the industrial work attractive and edu- 
cative. -It appeals aqually to girls and boys. It is all so 
planned that it can be carried on in a regular classroom. 

When there has been no previous work of the kind for 
boys and girls, now in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
this work is admirably adapted to those grades. 

Everything in the book is planned to develop efficiency 
in out-of-school life in school years and in after-school 
years. 

The illustrations meet every need as do the directions. 
No other book has filled the place occupied by Mr. 
Worst’s book. 


—_——- 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. For high 
schools. By John H. Gehrs, Cape Girardeau, Missouri, 
State Normal School. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Illustrated. Cloth. 594 pp. Price, $2.25. 
The rivalry in the making of school texts on agricul- 

ture is bringing into print some really notable books, not 
the least of which is this latest book for the schools. We 
confess to a predisposition to think each latest book on 
agriculture is the best, and we are not inclined to 
apologize therefor because each new book has a great 
advantage over all that went before. 

Mr. Gehrs has certainly brought together a vast amount 
of valuable material, has classified it ‘scientifically, has 
discriminated wisely as to facts that are absolutely essen- 
tial, important under certain circumstancés, merely in- 
teresting, and ordinarily non-essetial. The scientific 
phases of the book are noteworthy as are the prac- 
tical applications of the subject. 

A few sentences illustrate the graphic phrasing of the 
author: “During the period 1914 to 1918 inclusive, corn 
produced practically as much food as all the other crops 
combined. The United States produces seventy-five per 
cent. of the corn crop of ‘the world. The acreage cost cf 
corn remains fairly constant, but the cost to produce a 
bushel of corn varies with the amount of corn produced. 
When a yield of sixty bushels is produced, the cost per 
bushel is about one-half as muchas when © only thirty 
bushels are produced. Different varieties of corn range 
in maturity from ninety to 200 days. Corn is grown be- 
cause it is a cultivated crop — that is, intertilled, — helps 
to clear the land of undesirable weeds. Corn will con- 
tinue to be grown, because it i$ generally fed upon the 
farms where grown. This tends to maintain the fertility 
of the soil.” 


THE STRATEGY OF THE GREAT WAR. A Study 
of Its Campaigns and Battles in Their Relation to Al- 
lied and German Military Policy. By William L. Mc- 
Pherson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 
417 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Mr. McPherson’s editorial experience on the Wash- 
ington Times and for the past fifteen years on the New 
York Tribune, whose war editor he was during the World 
War, are a sufficient guarantee of his equipment for the 
prompt presentation of a reliable account of the military 
tactics and tragedies of 1914-18, and his brilliant daily ar- 
ticles during the war were ample demonstration of his 
fascinating style. He here presents a critical study of 
Allied and German military policy and of the curious 
evolution of strategy and tactics caused by the naval con- 
ditions disclosed in modern warfare. Mr. McPherson 
makes it clear that this war differed from all other wars; 
that it was fought on a scale transcending all experiences; 
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that its development could not be foreseen by the general 
staffs which were charged with conducting it; that new 


and disturbing factors. were liable to.enter. at any 


moment; that in consequence the strategy on both sides 
was’ confised agd erhpirical ; that fconditions ; ‘in the field 
revolutionized ' tactits;) that, the: traditional” bdlaneé be- 
tween offensive and defensive was deranged; the war by 
its immensity overrode the stfategists; that the war had 
to work out its own’ strategy and. its. own tactics. 

The name of the book should ever be borne in mind. 
It is “The Strategy of the Great War,’ and with the 
strategy it deals completely, faithfully, without prejudice. 

The book is in two sections: First, the General Outline, 
— the Moral Equation, the Numerical Equation, Ger- 
many’s Long Run of Luck, Sea Power in War, Develop- 
ment of German Strategy, Development of Allied Strat- 
egy; second, Campaigns and Battles, — The First Marne, 
the Battle of Flanders, Russia’s Early Success, the 
Tragedy of Gallipoli, the Creation of Mittel-Europa, 
Joffre’s “Nibbling,” Verdun, the Somme—Hindenberg’s 
Retreat, Russia’s Collapse, Rumania, Germany Chal- 
lenges America, Cambrai, Italy’s Part in the War, 
Ludendorff’s Gamble, Foch’s Victory Offensive. 


DAISY. A book for girls. By Ruth Brown MacAr- 
thur. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 292 
pp. 

Here is a girl’s book with a really new turn of affairs, 

a girl’s book with the preaching to the grown-ups rather 

than to children. It does seem about time for a bit of 

relief for girls from so much preaching by way of fic- 
tion, and here we get the relief. Girls will really delight 
in this ‘book. 


——__—__ ——_ ——-e- © -e-@-e- @ -e- —— -——- —__ —- — 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Old English, Elene, Phoenix and Physiologas.” 
Edited by Albert Stanburrough ag New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. Price, dare 

“Brown University in the War.” Published by the 
University, Providence, R. 


“An Introduction to Economics.” By G. A. Laing. 
Price, $1.20. New York: Gregg Publishing Company 
“General Psychology.’ By W. S. Hunter. Price, $2+ 


15c. postage. Chicago, II1.: University of Chicago Press, 
“Ceneral Methods of Te: iching in Elementary Schools.’ 
By S. C. Parker. Price, $1.60. Boston, Mass.: Ginn & 
“" “Farm Woodwork.” By Louis M. Roehl. Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Bruce Publishing Company. 
“Principles and Methods of Industrial Education.” By 
W. H. Dooley, with introduction by C. A. Prosser. Price, 


$1.60. — “Expository Writing.” By M. J. Curl. Price, 
$1.25. Boston, New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Danger Signals for Teachers.” By Dr. A. E. Wine 
ship. Price, $1.25. — “The Health of the Teacher.” By 
Dr. W. E. Chancellor. Price, $1.25. Chicago: Forbes 
& Co. 

“The Story of Our National Ballads.” By Cc. mm 
3rowne. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


“Debaters’ Manual.” Compiled by Edith M. Phelps 
Price, $1.25. New York: H. W. Wilson Company 


“Beginning Latin.” By P. O. Place New York: 
American Book Company. 

“Stories of Great Heroes.” By Rev. James Hise ins. 
Price, 60c. — “The Martial Adventures f Henry and 


Me.” By William Allen White. Price, $1.59. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


“What America Did.” By Florence Finch Kelly. 
Price, $2. New York: E. P. Dutton & (no 

“Trozos Selectos.” By Arturo Fernandez and Joseph 
M. Purdie. New York: Henry Holt & ©». 

“Grand-Daddy Whiskers, M. D.” Price, 75 cents. 
“French Fairy Tales.” Translated bv M. Cary Price, 
$1.25. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

“Progressive Steps in ek ge Drawing. By 
George W. Seaman. Price, $1.2 Peoria, Ill.: Manual 
Arts Press. 

“Daily Lesson Plan Book for Vorerirtional Instructors. 
By Oscar H. Lipps. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing 
Company. 
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Ocnlists and Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, Sued teins tire eel 


HAV Beautiful Ey?s ma’ years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eve 
Medicine. Murine is Still Qemapons ded by Our Physiciane 
and guaranteed by them as a felinble Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’se 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Sbstitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eve Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieazo. IIL 
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The Rotation Pf 
Of Vitalizing the Teaching of Agriculture is the Biggest Idea in Education Since the Time of 
Horace Mann. It is Destined to Vitalize Our Entire Educational System.—_Dr. A. E. Winship. 


HE Rotation Plan is attracting the attention of edu- 

| cators and farmers everywhere. It is rebuilding 

school houses. It is putting new life into communi- 

ties and rural schools. It is increasing the salaries 

of teachers from $10 to $40 a month. It is revolutionizing 

the teaching of Agriculture in Missouri. South Dakota 

and Oklahoma have adopted this plan; other states are 
planning to adopt it. 


The Rotation Plan teaches real things—not just words, 
words, words. 


The Rotation Plan rotates the subjects—does not teach 
the same things year after year; does not skim, leaving 
nothing crisp and new for the next year. 


The Rotation Plan not only rotates the teaching of 
Agriculture but it rotates the work in Arithmetic, Lan- 
guage, Spelling, and all other subjects. 


If you want to know how the Rotation Plan vitalizes 
schools and communities—what school directors, superin- 
tendents, teachers, parents, and children say about it — 
how superintendents can introduce it into their schools— 
how teachers are vitalizing arithmetic, spelling, reading, 
writing, language, and every other subject, the following 
booklets will be sent to you free upon application, but 
don’t write for them unless you really want to do some- 
thing worth while for your state, your county, your school 
Real Life and your community. It will be a waste of your time and 

money as well as ours. 


TN 
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SPLICING7ROPE 
A Practical Problem in 





1. How to Vitalize the Teach- 
ing of Agriculture in the 
Rural Schools. 

2. Better Country Schools 


for Missouri. 
3. The Rotation Plan—What 
It Is; What It Does. 


4. Vitalization Through Ro- 


tation. 


5. Stencils Vitalize School 
Work. 





The Purpose of this Depart- 
ment is to help those who want 
to help the boys and girls of 
America. 





MAKING NAIL BOXES 
A Real Problem in Arithmetic 








| 
: 7 Ask for list of Agricultural Charts, Lan- | 
| what is known as the Rotation Plan for || tern Slides, Booklets, Stencils, Working | 
| vitalizing the teaching of Agriculture is attract- | Drawings, Mottoes, etc. 
ing nation-wide attention. It is in our opinion 
one of the big educational ideas of recent years | 

and should be given most thorough considera- 
tion by all educators. 


| INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY | 
W. J. BEECHER, | 

| 

| 


You Can Teach Agriculture in Your School 
—You May Think You Can’t But You Can. 





INCORPORATED 
Editor 


: AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
HARVESTER BLDG., CHICAGO 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 





School Books Beginning to Show Wear? 


About this time. of the year unprotected school books 
begin to show wear—and once the depreciation starts 


the book quickly goes to ruin. 


There is only one salvation for books that have begun to 
show the effects of hard usage—give them the supporting 


protection of 


olden Book Covers 


The tough, fibrous covers that take all the hard knocks 


instead of the book. 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 











EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributioms must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 


97: American Association of Teach- 
ers in Spanish at the Law School 
of George Washington University, 
Washington, D. ol President, 
Lawrence A. Wilkins, 598 West 
19ist Street, New York. Secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Alfred Coester, 1081 
Park Place, Brooklyn, A , 

29-30-31: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Springfield. 

29-30-31: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Philadelphia. 
President, F. E. Downes, Harris- 
burg. Secretary, J. P. McCaskey, 
Lancaster. 


FEBRUARY. 


23-28: Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A. Cleveland. 


”~ 
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ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. A joint convention 
of the Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and the 
National Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation is to be held at Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, on February 19, 20 and 21, 
1920. By agreement between the of- 
ficials of both organizations, a joint 
membership ‘fee of $2 thas _ been 
adopted for the territory of the 
Middle West Association. By this 
agreement any person in the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Kansas and Kentucky may 
have the benefits of both organiza- 
tions, including all publications dur- 
ing the year, for the price of mem- 
bership in the National Society. This 
arrangement holds good until the 
close of the convention. on February 
21, 1920. It-is believed that this joint 
fee will be welcomed in these days 
of the high cost of living, and that. it 
will have the effect of. strengthening 
both organizations. 





Of the Middle West Association 
the president is Charles A. Bennett, 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 
Secretary, Leonard W. Wahlstrom, 
1711 Ester Avenue, Chicago. 





NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. All public and private 
schools were closed on December 1 
and regents met to decide whether to 
close the state university because of 
the diminishing supply of bituminous 
coal here. 

The board also requested all fra- 
ternal, social and literary societies to 
suspend their meetings indefinitely, 
while churches were asked to hold 
only one service each Sunday. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Professors Strayer 
and Engelhardt of the Department 
of Educational Administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, have been act- 
ing for various New York school 
systems as consulting educationak 
advisers in the erection of new build- 
ings. 

Among the proposed new  build- 
ings, the plans of which haye thus 
recently been reviewed, are those of 
3ronxville, N. Y., the two new ele- 
mentary schools of Utica, N. Y., 
Lawrence, L.I., and Medina, N. Y. 

Professors Strayer and Engel- 
hardt have recently completed a sur- 
vey of all the schoo! buildings of 
the State of Delaware and outlined 
a scheme of consolidation for the 
entire state. These reports are avail- 
able at the office of the Service Citi- 
zens, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Dr. Herman J. Sonnenberg, bank 
manager of Savings Bank of Public 
School No. 14, writes as follows: 
“We organized the Savings Bank of 
Public School No. 14 on’ February 
20, 1911. Since then, in the eight 
years of its existence, we have saved 
for our pupils, over and above all 
withdrawals, $62,157.07. This is all 
the more remarkable when you con- 
sider that the school is located in 
one of the poorest neighborhoods in 
New York. Almost two-thirds of 
the pupils registered in this school 
are depositors. George L. Hentz is 
principal.” 






OHIO. 


_ Thorough and successful training 
in thrift is being acquired by the 
school children of Ohio. As a result 
of that training according to reports 
just received by the Savings Division 
of the Treasury Department, the 
school children of that state have 
purchased over five and a quarter 
million dollars worth of government 
Thrift Stamps and War Savings 
Stamps this year. 

For the public schools alone the 
pupils have an average per capita 
saving and investment in _ these 
securities of $5.59 and the total sales 
to the pupils amounted to $5,122,202.- 
09 up to November 11. The hold- 
ings of parochial school have added 
$110,833.37 to that sum. 

The public schools of Highland 
County lead the state with a total 
investment by pupils of $204,588.31 
or $44.88 for each boy and girl 
Warren County was second with a 
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Every teacher should be up to date and know 
the mew words and how to pronounce them. 
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NEW _ INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


contains answers to questions about 
these new words and hundreds of thou- 
sands of other words. 
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400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
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12,000 Biographical Entries. tee 
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2,700 Pages. 
Write for Free Booklets to 
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per capita saving among school chil- 
dren of $41.97 and Clermont County 
third with $32.10 for each of its pu- 
ils. 
P There were but nine counties with 
per capita sales below $1 per pupil. 


CINCINNATI. The tenth annual 
conference of specialists in industrial 
education is being held at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati from December 
4 to noon December 6. The confer- 
ence is under the supervision of the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

The conference opens at 10 o’clock 
Thursday morning, December 4, in 
the dining room of the Hotel Metro- 
pole. Dr. Charles R. Allen, agent for 
industrial education, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will speak. H. C. Givens, 
supervisor of trades and industries, 
State Board of Education, . Little 
Rock, Ark., will discuss points made 
by Mr. Allen. William T. Bawden, 
assistant commissioner, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, will preside. 

A business session at McMicken 
Hall, University of Cincinnati, at 2 
. m. Herman Schneider, dean of 
the College of Engineering and Com- 
merce, University of Cincinnati, later 
will make an address. 

Professor MacDonald, E. D. Craw- 
shaw, University of Wisconsin, and 
James McKinney, University of 
Illinois, Chicago, Illinois, will make 
addresses. 

At 7.30 p. m. at a dinner at the 
Hotel Metropole, C. S. Van Duesen, 
State Normal School, Kent, Ohio, 
will speak and Charles H. Bailey, 
State Normal College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, will discuss his address. G. F. 
Buxton will review the day’s -ses- 
sions. 

Following is the program for Fri- 
day and Saturday :— 

Friday, 9.30 a. m., Room 3, Mc- 
Micken Hall, provision for the train- 


ing of vocational teachers in the 
army. R. W. Selvidge, educational 
adviser, War Plan Division, General 


Staff, War Department, Washington, 


D. C. Discussion, W. C. Ash, di- 
rector of practical arts and voca- 
tional education, public — schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; D. M. Schweick- 


hard, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Afternoon, 2 o'clock, progress re- 
port of the Committee on Examina- 
tion and Certification of Teachers; 
Arthur B. Mays, Sam Houston Nor- 


mai Institute, Huntsville, Texas, 
chairman; H. C. Given. Discussion, 
M. J. Sherwood, State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Evening, 7.30 o’clock, dining room, 


Hotel Metropole; Progress report of 


the Committee on Practice Teaching. 
A. E. Siepert, Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Peoria, Illinois, chairman; 
Fred C. Whitcomb, Miami Univer- 


sity, Oxford, Ohio; H. W. Schmidt, 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin. Discus- 
sion, E, L. Usry, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. Summary of 
second day’s discussion, E. T. Fil- 
bey. 

Saturday, 9.30 a. m. Dining room, 
Hotel Metropole. Training teachers 
of vocational and industrial work not 


now federally aided, Clyde A. Bow- 
man, Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin. Discussion, W. E.° Rob- 


erts, supervisor of manual training, 
public schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Business session at 11.30 a. m. 
Summary of deliberation of the con- 
ference, C. A. Bennett. 
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and reliability in the recommendation of teachers for Places f 
ACCURACY than thirty-five years makes a foundation for efticient series "that 
4 =. eeualies. Superinten and principals wines in their first tions 
ee gency return to us year A schools. - chers starting out do well 
year for teachers in their own to put themselves in the care of an 


Agency that gives individual attention and service and follows up the teacher 
laced, le ITV 
personal work among its candidates, feeling etary carries on such BELIABILITY 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 75 = 


h Year. 





Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 


DERvae Gxide™BCIEDIna” — Pretpuzelyoehtnery a neuer gulaian 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, ete. vent —_— dimes 





70 Fifth Avenue. 
New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr 





MERICAN |i.'4 TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Coleg 


and FOREIGN RES 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tut 
Governesses, for every department of instruction: recomm ° Schoo 
, ; end. 
to parents. Call on or address —_— - 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled hun 


J 
dreds of high d ' 
$5,000) with excellent Caan Tab 
lished 1889. No charge to empl rs, 
none for registration. If you n * 


teacher for an 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Many Sew tea — 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Pr 
442 Tremont Building, Basen = 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior age for 
—_———— = -superior people. We 
366 FIFTH AVEN : : 
Between 34th and 85th oll Tegister only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 








THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


AGENCY 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 









We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . : Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
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AGENCY 





Long Distance felephone 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


«oston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
dow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Zirmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 
Chieage, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send fer circular and registration form free. 





MISS B. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-niné years 


‘Established 1890 


of successful experience. 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


award W. Fickett, Prop. 





Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 





‘SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOO., 

SALEM, MASS. Coeducs 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junio: 
high school, and for the commer 
cial department of the high schoo. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 











STATe NORMAL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. 

Course for teachers in Junior Hig 

Schools. A. C. BOYDEN. Principe 


When looking for a_ thoroughly 
trained, experienced teacher of Phys- 
ical] Education or a promising pro- 
fession for vour students, write the 
Vocational Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHLOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Hahnemann Hospital of Chicago 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 





Accredited by the State Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education. 


Herman Schneider, dean of the 
College of Engineering and Com- 
merce, University of Cincinnati, is 
to make an address during the con- 
ference. 

PENNSYLVANIA: 

DARBY. In order to extend an 
opportunity for parents to visit the 
schools while they are in actual 
operation, the Board of Education 
of Darby has authorized the super- 
intendent to hold upon certain dates, 


an evening, open house session in 
each of the school buildings,  in- 
cluding the high school. Thus far 


these sessions have met with a great 
deal of popularity among the parents 
and pupils: Beginning in the evening 
at seven, the continue until 
19 o’clock. During this period a 
program as nearly typical of daily 
conditions as possible is carried on. 
During the auditorium period the 
superintendent offers a brief ex 
planation of the school plans for the 
ensuing year, so far as these are of 
interest to the parents. Upon the 
day following an open house session 
pupils and teachers are excused ftom 


sessions 


Three Year Course. Practical Ex- school attendance. 

perience. Applicants must meet the ———. 

requirements of good health, of age wrw sc 

ei good — character, two TEXAS. 

years igh School Education or its ISTIN : as 11a] ~. 7 
ee areaient aateakae? dias tor ale Trg The annual report of 
Nurses. For Catalog and Applica- ; rs. X.. A. Watters ot Fort W orth, 
tion blanks Address Dr. J. C. Cobb, ‘war president of the Texas Con- 
2814 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. gress of Mothers and Parent-Teach- 








BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aime 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whethe: 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 








to express himself. 


more life we have to enjoy.” 








~ The Arlo Plan—A Letter 


“Whether one is aware of it or not, the whole effort of his life is 
The better We express ourselves the more we live. 
One way to express vurselves is in words, and the better we do it the 


Uncle Dudley, 


“I am positively convinced from careful use that the Arlo Plan will 
produce in pupils the power to grasp thoughts, ideas, and word pictures 


from the printed page, and the ability to give expression to these 
thoughts, ideas, and word pictures in their own language.” | 
(Signed) Clifton H. Hobson, | 
Superintendent of Schools, Palmer, Mass. 
ARLO . CLEMATIS 
By Bertua B. ann — . 
” oF a Ernest Cons for Pa. ~~) grades 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. | 


in Boston Globe. 
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ers’ Association, featured the open- 
ing session of the eleventh annual 
conference, held last month in the 
hall of the House of Representatives. 

Mrs. Watters made twelve recom- 
mendations in her report, one of 
which is that women should be placed 
on the boards of the higher instity- 
tions of learning, and another, that 
encouragement be given to the move- 
ment for higher salaries for teachers, 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. Exactly 6,872 © stu- 
dents are enrolled in the University 
of Wisconsin this semester, accord- 
ing to the final figures just compiled 
by the university statistician and 
tabulated for the forthcoming stu- 
dent directory. This is an increase 
of thirty-seven per cent. over the 
5,020 enrolled in the fall of 1916, 
which was the maximum total ever 
attained at the university until the 
present year. 

Of the total, 4,497 are men 
575 are women, as compared 
30 men and 1,690 women in 1916. 
$y classes, the totals are as fol- 
Freshmen, 2,316; sophomores, 
1570; juniors, 1,35 991; 
graduate students, stu- 
dents, 173. 

— -—-> a 

In a “Guide to 

Week,” published 


Council of Teachers, 


and 
with 


93; seniors, 
139; special 


American Speech 
by the National 
emphasis is laid 
on the need of a standard of pronun- 
ciation. In this connection the Chi- 
cago Woman's Club, therefore, of 





its own initiatiy ve sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to eighteen schools of high 
and normal grade, to seven schools 
of dramatic art to twenty-two uni- 
versities (including all the prom- 
inent colleges from Harvard, Yale 
and Columbia in the East to Leland 
Stanford Junior in the West). As 
a result of this questionnaire the 


chairman of the committee has pub- 


lished the following statement :-— 
“The higl -hoo! av 
he high schools have been so 
slow in answering that no decision 


can be reported from their group; 
the dramatic schoois differ so widely 


that their opinion becomes sugges- 
tive rather than authoritative: the 
college report alone may be con- 
sidered a consensus of opinion. The 


here 
Webster's 


preference 


two: 


narrows down to 
New International 
Dictionary, published by G. & C. 
Merriam Company, and Murray's 
New English Dictionary (unfinished), 
pblished in Oxford, England. As 


the advocates of Murray admit that 
the size and cost make it prohibitive 
for the ordinary individual, even 
they concede that the best general 


one-volume dictionary is 
“ew Tnternational.” 


Webster's 








The Palmer 
Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method 
marks the difference 
formly successful 
Penmanship and 
porarv results. 

Investigate a school 
the Palmer Method Plan has really 
been followed. You will want the 
Same results in YOUR schools. A 
postal card of inouirv to our near- 
est office is the first step in the right 


Organization 
between uni- 
results in teaching 
indifferent, tem- 


system where 


direction. Now is the time! 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 


Portland, Oregon 
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Honest Advertising. 


1 is a topic we ail hear now-a-days because so many people are inclined to 


exaggerate. Yet has any physician told you that we claimed unreasonable 


remedial properties for Fletcher’s Castoria? Just ask them. We won't answer it 
ourselves, we know what the answer will he. 

That it has all the virtues to-day that was claimed for it in its early days is 
to be found in its increased use, the recommendation by prominent physicians, and 
our assurance that its standard will be maintained. 

Imitations are to be found in some stores and only because of the Castoria 
that Mr Fletcher created. 
Honestly advertised, Honestly placed before the public and from which he Honestly 
expects to receive his reward, 
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| ALGOHOL~3 PER GENT. 
! AVesgetable Preparation forAs- 
similating theFood by Regula- 

" ting the Stomachs and Bowels of | 


INFANTS » CHILDREN 
Therehy Promoting Digestion 
Thereby Promoting Digest 

| Cheerfulness and Rest. Gontams 
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Exact Copy of Wrapper. 





But it is not the genuine Castoria that Mr. Fletcher 


Children Cry For 





CASTORIA 


Special Care of Baby. 


That Baby should have a bed of its own all are agreed. Yet it 
is more reasonable for an infant to sleep with grown-ups than to uce 
a man’s medicine in an attempt to regulate the delicate organism of 


that same infant. Either practice is to be shunned. 
be tolerated by specialists in children’s diseases. 


Your Physician will tell you that Baby’s medicine must be pre- 
pared with even greater care than Baby’s food. , 


A Baby’s stomach when in good health is too often disarranged 
by improper food. Could you for a moment, then, think of giving to 
your ai/ing child anything but a medicine especially prepared for In- 
fants and Children? Don’t be deceived. 


Make a mental note of this:—It is important, Mothers, that you 
should remember that to function well, the digestive organs of your 
Baby must receive special care. No Baby is so abnormal that the 


desired results may be had from the use of medicines primarily pre- 
pared for grown-ups. 


Neither would 


MOTHERS SHOULD READ THE BOOKLET THAT IS AROUND EVERY BOTTLE OF FLETCHER'S CASTORIA 


GENUINE CASTORIA atways 
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Children of eleven nationalities singing the Shoemaker Song, Seattle, Wash. | in 

Ss ee . x * - r . 99 

Americanization through music . cl 

3 

= A slogan of the hour = sc 

" Music is an universal language that needs no interpreter. It is the one common ground and ¥ _—_ 

a most natural approach to the foreigner in welding him into the spirit of true Americanism. — 

a A great movement is now sweeping the country to make firm and » | 

' lasting the process of the melting pot,—to bring securely into the fold of NEN 

4. American citizenry our adopted ain from other lands. Have you % aad 

e thought of Community Singing with the > 

}_ ~~ «~“Victrola and Victor Records? : 


Song, universal in its appeal, is a deep and moving force. The Com- 
munity Singing idea of war days must be mean It is productive 
of immeasurable good in this wholesome movement of Americanization. 
Nothing is more unifying and democratic than the group singing of old 
familiar and patriotic songs. Sing them with stirring Ser accompani- 
ment,—strong, correct, inspiring! 





America (Samuel F. Smith-Henry My Old Kentucky Home (Stephen 
Carey) Victor Military Band . Foster) (2) Battle Hymn of the 

Red, White and Blue (DavidT. [*2'"° Republic (Julia Ward Howe) 
Shaw) Victor Military Band) °° Victor Band | 1845 

Believe Me, If All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms (Moore) 


(2) Home, Sweet Home (Payne- 
Bishop) Victor Band 





For further information, write to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 


for School use 


onan 






When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe 
and secure from danger, and 
the cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and pro- 
miscuous use by irresponsi- 
ble people. 
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